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LOUIS N NAPOLE ONS NEW SYSTEM. 


iB is announced that the majority of the 


Prince Imperial of France will be declared 
upon his next birthday. This fact, with the. 
age and recent illness of the Emperor, so seri- 
ous that the Empress abandoned her Eastern 
tour, must remind every Frenchman who really 
desires permanent repose for his country that 
the prospect of obtaining it is rapidly disap pear- 
ing. .. Nearly seventy years ago NAPOLEON said 
to Larayette, ‘* The French are tired of liber- 
ty.” LAFAYETTE answeréd that they were tired 
only of license, and their sufferings from the 
abuse of liberty made them only the more de- 


sirons of real freedom. ‘** And that,” he said, 
‘*(itizen First Consul, the French expect from 
you.” 


When Loris Naro.eoy overthrew the French 
epnl he said, substantially, that nothing was 
o be hoped from a government of doctrinaires 

among themselves, 
and that he would justify his usurpation by thie 
tranquilljty and contidence which he would be- 
Ww upon France. This was the sig nificance 

of his famous rémark, “the empire is peace.” 
In a certain sense he has redeemed his word. 
During the seventeen vears of his reign there 
has been no serions public disturbance in France. | 
He has adorned Paris. In the Crimea and in 
Italy he maintained the national prestige; and 
although in the later Italian movement, and in 
Mexico, his sagacity was at fault, the incom- 
petency did not lead to domestic trouble. The 
principle which he extols in his * Life of Cesar,” 
Casarism or absolute personal government, has 
been the guide of the imperial régime. But 
fhe fatal fault of the svstem has been evident 
from the beginning. The empire may be peace, 
burt the Emperor is qhe empire... While Cesar 
lives the power that establishes his rule contin- 
te 


res; but when Cwxsar dies Cocsarism is igy 


7 he present situation of France is the final 
eviticism of Lovis Napo.tron. He has sought 
his own glory, not the welfare of France, and 
he has not been able to see that, even for him- 
self. a true patriotism was the best policy. He 
has preferred a strictly personal ‘government, 
and in so duing, despite the claims of his friends 
that he is a remfrkaliy sagacious man, and 
despite a certain reputation for political study 
and philosophy due to his ‘* Napoleonic ideas,” 
he has shown that he has not comprehended the 
cardinal principle that a stable and progressive 
government is one of laws, not of persons, In 
the last days of.a fierce civil war lasting for 
four vears the President of the United States is 
gssassinated, but his death does not in the least 
decree affect the operation of the government, 
and, while it terribly shocks, it does not inju- 
ri usly disturb the public mind. Bnt at the end 
of seventeen years of undisputed and peaceful 
supremacy, thle mere prospect of the death by 
illness of the Emperor of France is the sure 
portent of confusion and dismay. 

For this situation Lovis NapoLron and 
France are equally responsible—the Emperor 
for supposing tHat permanent order could be 
established upon personal supremacy, and the 
“i ench for not demanding a constitutional sys- 
tem, ‘This has indeed been the demand of a 
party; but it was not so plainly the resolution 
of the country that it could not be disregarded. 
And that it has been disregarded, and that 
Loris Nxro iron has chosen by restrictions of 
the press and by his whole system of centraliza- 
‘deaf to the voice of the nation, con- 
‘im of ineapacity rightly to use the power 


tion to] 


that he seized, and makes his usurpation acrime. 
N ‘-sson can be urged for the concessions of 
the Srnatus Consultum now that were not equal- 
ly valid ten years ago. The moment for an 


absolute ruler to begin a constitutional régime 
is when he is in the fullness of his power and 
yenown, not when his force is failing, and the 
constitution is seen to be a tub thrown to ‘the 
while. 
the extremest constitutional liberalism, and 
that is almost the only form of government 
“hich France has not tried within the last cen- 
tirv. | 
The radical defect of the system now pro- 
ed by Louis Naroveon is, that the Ministry 
js: not responsible to the people. If the change 
the direction attempted i is necessary, then a 
nore radical change is imperative. A Minis- 
tyy responsible to a Senate which .the Emperor 
appoints is not a responsible Ministry in the 
jeeitimate sense. The point for which Louis 
NAroLron ought to hope to provide is the 
pereeful suceession of his son. But how does 
ihe Senatus Consultun do that? It is plain that 
ihe security against trouble when the Emperor 
dies would be the conviction of the people that 
they really have the power. The new system 
does not assure them of that. The majority 
of the Prince Imperial may be declared, but 
nobody ean declare that of the empire. At 
any moment the Emperor may ‘fall, and ap- 


parently the empire must fall with him. 


Louris NapoLvon’s true policy was 


' tions of American neutrality. 
' fure been constantly unwilling to believe that 


4 he were only what his 


THE SICKLES NOTE. 


We have never supposed that the Adminis- 
tration would choose this moment to threaten 
» Spain, or to depart from the honorable tradi- 
We have there- 


propositions of the kind reported for a settle- 
ment of the Cuban question had been made to 
the Spanish Government; and we are not sur- 
prised to learn that the note which General 
SicKLEes was said to have addressed to that 
Government, conveying & menace, was not ap- 
proved at Washington. Nothing could well be 
more superfluous and insulting than to state to 
Spain that if she did not behave differently we 
should recognize the-Cukans as belligerents. 
This, however, is merely the reported threat of 
the note. As we said last week, it is not easy 
to know precisely any thing upon the ‘subject. 

The United States need not threaten. Their 
power is recognized and assured. Their re- 
spect for treaty obligations, and the comity of 
natious, and their own neutrality laws, have 
been demonstrated. Whenever it shall seem 
to them that good faith permits, and the gen- 
eral welfare demands, intervention, or conces- 
sion of belligerent rights, or recognition of in- 
dependence, in the case of any struggling peo-~ 
ple any where, they will act without a prelude 
of menace, and with the full consideration of 
every consequence. And especially under this 
Administration they will act without Buncombe. 
The proper course for the United States Gov- 
ernment to pursue, with a due regard for its 
friendly relations with Spain, and for the, pres- 
ent condition of that country, if it wishes to 
propose any thing, is to offer friendly media- 
tion. When that is declined in the same spirit; 
there is an end of the matter. The war would 
continue, the Government would watch it nar- 
rowly, and act accordingly. 

If the war upon the Spanish side in Cuba is 
distinguished by peculiar barbarity, it is becom- 
ing in any power friendly to Spain to remon- 
strate at its discretion. But it should remon- 
strate in the name of humanity and civilization, 
and not seize the. occasion to bluster. Every 
remonstrance of this kind implies a reserved 
possibility. If the warfare is so inhuman as to 
provoke expostulation, of course if the expos- 
tulation be disdained or unheeded, the warned 

nation is prepared for all consequences. Should 
it appear that the note of General S1cKLEs con- 
tained nothing more than an earnest remon- 
strance of this kind, the perturbation of the 
Spanish press would be entirely unnecessary. 
But if it were confined to such an expostula- 
tion, that perturbation would hardly have arisen. 

It is to be presumed, therefore, that our Min- 
ister has gone further, and as a politician edu- 
cated in the manifest destiny school, it is not 
impossible that he has seriously transcended his 
instructions. The London says there 
is no donbt that the alternative offered Spain 
by the United States is abandonment.of the 
island or American recognition of the insur- 
gents, and apprehends serious events. The 
Times is unquestionably mistaken. The Ad- 
ministration would not take such a responsibil- 
ity, and it would not be’ sustained by public 
opinion if it did. The Zimes adds that the ab- 
olition of slavery in Cuba has been determined 
by the home Government, and that negotiations 
have begun for the severance of the island from 
Spain. Does it not occur to the Zimes that if 
these are facts the conduct which it attributes 
to the United States Government is ridiculous ? 
| Why should we be supposed to threaten Spain 
if she does not do what she has already done? 

When the Cortes and Congress meet, the 
Cuban question of course can not be evaded. 
We still doubt whether Spain will offer abso- 
lutély to part fronf Cuba. As we said some 
weeks since, it is more likely that before yicld- 
ing to the revolution she will propose an arm- 
istice, a plan-of reforms, and a vote of the Cu- 
bans upon the question of separation. Con- 
gress, if it faithfully represent public opinion, 
‘will not depart from the national traditions of 
conduct in such circumstances, and will not al- 
low any supposed desire of annexatiorr to infla- 
ence its action. | 


CATHOLIC PROTESTANTS. 

when Pope Pius tur NintH was 
elected to the chair of St. Peter he began his 
Pontiticate by the display of a liberal political 
spirit, although, after the glsomy régime of 
GREGORY THE SIXTEENTH, the words and acts 
of the new Pope seemed to promise a millennium 
of joy and progress®o the Roman States, and a 
fresh inspiration to the polity of the Church, it 
was tranguilly said by those who thoroughly 
comprehended the nature of the Church, that 
if Prus were another GrecoryY THE Great or 
HILDEBRAND, he could stir the Church to the 
centre, and shake the religious world; but if 
vareer to that time had 
led every body to believe, then he would be a 
leaf upon Niagara. Poor Prvs has certainly 
not been a HILDEBRAND: but’he has summon- 
ed a Council. 

It is more than three hundred years since 
there has been a General Council of the 
Church of Rome, and its authority is so vast 
i and vagye iv assumption, and so undecided in 


fact, that to invoke it has always seemed to 
threaten more danger than profit to the Church. 
The call for the present assembly by a Pope 


.who has denounced the whole spirit of modern 


civilization as irreligious, and whose organs 
have plainly foreshadowed the enormity and 
stringency of the dogmas likely to be declared, 
has, of course, profoundly moved the great 
body of Roman Catholics, 

The consequerices already begin to appear. 
The two old tendencies in the Church, the Ul- 
tramontarne- and the Gallican, are becoming 
daily evident. These names describe in gen- 
eral the liberal-and the anti- liberal movye- 
ment—the assertion of universal ecclesiastical 
supremacy, and the protest against it. The Ba- 
varian Prime Minister has expressed his dis- 
satisfaction. Austria quietly awaits events, but 
will, of course, resist any extraordinary assump- 
tions. MOoONTALEMBERT, the preux chevalier of 
the Roman Church among European laymen, 
has declared his sympathy with the Germans, 
who protest in advance against the probable 
action of the Council; and the telegraph 
announces that the Dominican Father Hya- 
CINTHE, the honeyed tongue of the Church in 
Paris, has abandoned his convent, and has pub- 
lished a letter to the General of his order, pro- 
testing against the Pope and Council, and 
against doctrines and practices of the Church 
which he asserts to be unchristian. 

Such signs are significant. When Pope In- 
NOCENT censured FENELON he submitted with- 
out a word. But this is not the age of FENE- 
LON, and a priest who defies the Council in ad- 
vance is not likely to yield to its demands nor 
to dread its anathema. ‘If the conservative and 
reactionary spirit should rule the Council—and 
in ecclesiastical assemblies it generally prevails 
—there will be many a MoNTALEMBERT, many 
a HyacrntHe, who will be forced to oppose the 
decrees of an authority which they are taught 
to believe infallible, or to admit that an infalli- 
ble body may be mistaken in the subjects to 
which its infallibility extends, or to renounce 
their Church altogether. 

As yet, indeed, the reasons for assembling a 
Council which were powerful enough to balance 
the great perils of its probable action have not 
been made evident. It was hardly worth while, 
for the sake of declaring the dogma of the di- 
vinity of the Virgin Mary, to run the risk of 
convulsing the Church; and what can be gain- 
ed by the assertion of the personal infallibility 


. of the Pope, if it is at the cost of a schism? 
To those who are not of the Church the spec- | 


tacle will be interesting; while among the 
most extraordinary incidents in history would 
be the declaration of the highest authority of 
the greatest multitude of Christians in the 
world, that the era of the greatest general en- 
lightenment and most active progress, the era 
of breaking chains, and of the most careful 
study of human welfare, was radically hostile 
to the spirit of Christ. 


THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATS. 


THE New York Democratic Convention was 
an assembly of the most noted party leaders ; 
bat nothing in its proceedings corhmended it 
to the sympathy of those who believe that this 
is a gruly democratic government intended to 
secure equal rights for all the people. Mr. 
T1ILpEN~exhorted his friends to let by-gones 
be by-gones, and he declared for what he 
called white labor against the Chinese immi- 
grant and the colored citizen. But he did not 
remind his friends that the by-gones, including 
a bloody war, were the work of Democrats, and 
that certain dogmas of the party must be aban- 
doned because the people had spurned them; 
nor did he show any consciousness that in a 
country of which a seventh of the population 
is colored, and which invites immigration, to 
declare for one Golor or race against another 
is to forbid fair play, and to encourage hatred, 
confusion, and anarchy. 

Mr. TILpen having said that he did not wish 
to see any immigrants coming to the country 
who could not be amalgamated with the popula- 
tion in one homogeneous mass, Mr. O'GorMAN 
said that the population itself was immigrant. 
Of course both remarks were equally acceptable 
toa party which fraudulently multiplies the igno- 
rant immigrant vote in New York and declaims 
against the colored native vote in Georgia. Mr. 
O’GorMaN also said that the Republican party 
had obtained influence by ‘interpreting that 
transient emotion, that angry passion, which 
now, thank God, is eradicated from the Amer- 
ican heart.” The transient emotion and angry 
passion which have given the Republican party 
power, which maintain its continued dominance 
in the minds of the most intelligent men and in 
the most enlightened parts of the country, were 
the love of liberty and the perception of the rela- 
tion of justice to national prosperity, which have 
abolished the most infamous slavery against the 
protest of what is called Democracy, and have 
proclaimed the equal rights of all American 
citizens against the most desperate Democratic 
endeavors. 

Mr. TitpEN and Mr. O’Gorman, and all 
Democratic orators and conventions, may be 
very sure that it is not by contrasting the his- 
tory, character, and measures of the two par- 


% 


ties that they can hope to make converts among 
intelligent Americans. ~Mr. Cassipy, who is 
one of the ablest of the Democratic editors, 
and who is understood to have written the res- 
olutions, also points us to the history of his party 
from the beginning. But surely he, equally 


| with his friends the orators, knew that the rea- 


son the Democratic party was constantly de- 
feated from 1860 to 1868, during the deadly 
struggle to save the country ‘and the govern- 
ment, was the universal conviction of the Amer- 
ican people that. a party which had furnished 
every rebel and every sympathizeg with rebell- 
ion was not a truly patriotic party 


Mr. SUMNER’S SPE KECH. 


R. SUMNER'S speech at the Massachusetts 
Republican Convention took the ground that 
the chief consideration in the pending election 
is the pesition of the State upon the great na- 
tional questions, He very properly assumed 


- that if Massachusetts, of all the States in the 


Union, should, upon some issue of prohibition, 
abandon her place at the right of the Republic- 
an line, that line throughout the country would 
be dismayed and demoralized; and by its de- 
feat not only would the grog-shops in Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere be thrown open without 
restriction, but the policy which is most favored 
at such resorts would become the policy of the 
country. The speech, by its forcible presenta- 
tion of the great national issues, undoubtedly 
had a powerful immediate effect. |The action 
of the Convention was singularly harmonious. 
The only question upon which difference might 
have arisen—that of prohibition—was declared 
not to be one of party, but one which should be 
properly left to the Legislature. 


The points of the speech were that the na- - 


tional faith must be kept to the uttermost with 


the freedman and the creditor; and that while , 


our domestic policy should be peace through 
justice, our foreign policy should be peace 
through honorable and friendly neutrality. 
Cuba should not be recognized as belligerent, 
because belligerency is a fact, and insurrection 
is not accomplished revolution. Against En- 
gland the case was re-stated as in the speech 
in the Senate, in which Mr. SuMNER said that 
he did not demand damages, but simply de- 
clared the nature and extent of the claim of 
the United States. 

This speech and those in the New York 
Convention show how entirely our politics pro- 
ceed upon general and national, not upon 
State and local issues. Mr. T1i_pEen, indeed, 
said in the New York Convention t 


tion. The tendency of which we spea 
evitable, and it is instructive, nor > 
deplored. 


THE SCHOOLS. 


THE Board of Education has resolved that 
the Latin and Greek languag es shall still be 


trustees to decide whether the Coll 
desirable institution or not. It has be 
ed by the State; he and his associaté 
been made trustees; and as the languages are 
a recognized part of every college curriculum, 
it is, in his judgment, the duty of the Board to 
follow the precedent, unless good reason can be 
qirged against it, This he has not found, and 
he warmly advocated the stndy of the Latin and 
Greek, gnd opposed dropping them from the 
course. The Opposition made the mistake of 
underestimating the value of the classical studies 
as a reason for discontinuing them in the Col- 


lege. It may be desirable to do that, but not 


for the reason that they are valueless. 

This question being settled, there are subjects 
of more importance that will demand the atren- 
tion of the Board. It is alleged that the ac- 
commodations of the schools are wholly insuf- 
ficient, and we have even read-one statement 
that thousands of children were excluded for 
this reason last vear. 

The one thing that we can all clearly see is, 
that ignorance is fatal to a popular government, 
and that a certain kind and degree of education 
are so indispensable to the public welfare that 
the State is justified in providing for them at 
the common expense. Unquestionably, also, 
the same consideration would justify making 
that education obligatory. 


First of all, there must. be room enough in 


the schools, and the school-houses must be not 
only sufficiently spacious, but perfectly secure, 
well - lighted, and properly ventilated. . Of 
course, in the city of New York, with thérapid 
increase of the population by immigration, it is 
not easy to keep pace with the demand of such 
accommodations. The schools must be built 
in every part of the city, and the highest; prices 
for land, material, and labor mus. *ssarily 
be paid. These indispensable «<; ses, ire 
very great, but they are unavoid. and the 
Board should_not hesitate to ©. crtain, ‘rom 
statistics and calculations Mvhich are at uand, 
just what is necessary for the prope » sol ac- 
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commodation of all the children, including in 
the estimate #liberal rate of salary to all teach- 
ers. Let them report to the public, but take 
care to. show that the money will not be wasted. 
The new Constitution provides that instruction 
shall be free to all children in the State. Econ- 
omy is always desirable; but parsimony in the 
support of schools is not economy. We do not 
believe that the taxpayers will grudge the pay- 
ment of any sum for school purposes, so long as 
they are persuaded that it is honestly necessary. 

It is true that the proper lines of a public 


school education are necessarily arbitrary, but 


they may stilPbe drawn with a great deal of 
uniformity and precision. 
and not a special training; it is to furnish the 
elementary instruction, which at his own in- 
clination and expense the seholar may after- 
ward develop. We hope that the new Board 
will have plain principles and a definite policy, 
and not fear to trust the public good sense upon 
this most important of public interests. 


TRADE AND THE CROPS. 


Tue principal trade thus far this season has 
been with the South and Southwest, and on a 
scale which shows a decided improvement in 
those localities in financial power, due mainly 
to the results of the cotton crop for the year 
ending on the 3lst of August last. The total 
crop amounts to 2,260,557, in addition to 
37,398 on hand on the Ist September, 1868; 
which, together, have yielded from two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred millions of dol- 
lars to the cotton-growing States; with this 
advantage over former years that, having at the 


It is to be a general | 


same time produced more food than is usual, — 


the net profit from cotton equals that of those 
years when double the quantity,of that staple 
was grown. Of the crop of this year 1,444,668 


were exported to foreign countries, 821,924 were 


consumed north of :Virginia and in the North- 
western States, and,173,203 in Virginia and the 
Cotton States—giving a total of 995,27 con- 
sumed in the United States, which quantity 
includes 20,203 bales burned, and 11,160 the 
estimated stock on hand on the Ist Septem- 
ber, 1869. 

It will be thus seen that foreign states con- 
tribute to this renewed strength of the South 
in the proportion which 1,444,668 bears to 
2,297,955; and that the States north of Vir- 
ginia and those of the Northwest in the pro- 
portion which the figures applicable to them 
bear to the whole produce. he 

The consumption in Virginia and the Cotton 
States—173,203 bales or thereabouts—shows 
the extent of the manufacturing industry in 
cotton fabrics which has grown up in the South 
—a result in great part of the war. This man- 
ufacture consists of cotton yarns and coarse 
shirtings and sheetings, the latter distributed 
quite largely in New York in free competition 
with cloths of like description proceeding from 
the old establishments. This industry will no 
doubt increase with advancing immigration 
into that quarter, as all the materials for suc- 
cess are found in the Southern States. Cotton 
and woolen mills are also springing up in the 
West, which supply their respective localities 
with many coarse fabrics. ; 

The time is not distant when the Eastern 
and Northern States will bear the same relation 
to the Southern and Western in manufacturing 
industry that the Earopean manufacturers now 
bear to us. The foreigner now supplies only 
fine goods, in the manufacture of which in four 
or five years we shall be actively engaged, 
the result of successful competition with us in 
the coarser fabrics which the spread of mills 
over the South and West-will occasion. No 
other resource is left to us; and it may safely 


be assumed, if protection to our industry is not. 


too much reduced, that we shall advance to the 
new competition with the foreign manufacturer, 
to which we shall be driyen, with the skill and 
activity necessary for success. No American 
can examine the display of goods at the fair 
now in progress in this city without just pride 
at the advances made within a few years in 
woolen and dress goods—advances which leave 
no question of the eminence soon to be at- 


., tained. 


Another change has occurred in the -condi- 
tion of.the South. More than one-half of the 
buyers from that quarter during this season are 
of the Jewish persuasion—a fact very pexrcepti- 


bly felt during the Jewish holidays, which are 


quite frequent and very well observed, leading 
to diminished sales by the jobbing and import- 
ing houses on the days when they occur. It 
will be recollected that during the war the Jews 
passed the lines of both belligerents very freely, 
as it was difficult to distinguish to which sec- 
tion they belonged, and they had scarcely any 
The old houses of the South, which 
were in the habit of giving long credits to the 
planters, were many of them either killed or 
weeded out as.the result of the conflict, and a 


{ 


new system of trade and new men followed. © 


The aversion to long credits is shared not.only 
by the new traders, but here also, and there is 
consequently greater safety in this respect. Ef- 
forts have been made this season to extend the 
credits on cotton goods, on the ground that the 
profits of the purchasers would be light, and 


q 


that payment from hofme customers was expect-— 


ed only after the new crop had begun to come 
to. market; but the éffort was generally resisted 
by our leading houses. 

Northern and Western buyers have not ar- 
rived very freely thus far, owing to their ability 
to receive goods rapidly, and to the tendency 
to hold low stocks which is common among the 
small dealers. Chicago has become a large 
distributor for the region pierced by her rail- 
roads, and she buys from first hands more gen- 
erally than usual. Money not being plenty 
among Western farmers, the trade is confined 
to the supply of immediate wants; and although 
it will continue to be good and remunerative, it 
is not likely to partake of speculation in any 
part of the season. 


The condition of the country as to its crops | 


is now being regarded, at least in portions of 
it, with some uneasiness, A drought of un- 
common severity had prevailed along the At- 
lantic coast, and it has become necessary to 
resort to stores laid up for the winter to supply 
the want of pasturage. The corn crop in light 
soils has been severely injured, in some cases 
entirely destroyed. 
of Westchester farmers not favored with living 
springs have been obliged for nearly a month 


.to send long distances for water, and they are 


now learning what were the sufferings of the 
English during the season of 1868. ‘The au- 
tumnal equinox, which has been awaited with 
anxiety, has occurred; and as the rains have 
not been very copious, the now useless pastures 
will scarcely be restored’this year. Water, 
however, is abundant. 

The crops of small grains had been gathered 
throughout the Southern Atlantic States before 
the drought set in. In portions of South Car- 
olina and Georgia the dry weather has affected 
the cotton as well as corn; but taking into view 
the whole cotton-producing region, there is 
scarcely a doubt that the quantity will be as 
large if not larger than the crop of 1868-69. 
Shipments of wheat from the South have been 
restrained by the fear that it will be necessary to 
call upon this cereal to supply the place of corn. 

In the West the g-owth of all the cereals 
was quite good, but owing to the severe rains 
which fell at harvest-time much wheat has been 
injured, and the corn crop has been so delayed 
in ripening in the Northwest that an early frost 
would‘inflict serious damage. 

The vast extent of the whole Union, and the 
varieties of climate with which we are favored, 
do not permit uniformity either in the benefits 
or the injuries to the farmer which attend the 
annual production. Neither the misfortune of 
drought nor the undue prevalence of severe rains 
is ever general over the entire country, and all 
do not simultaneously suffer. The advantage 
which some portions enjoy this year will furnish 
more grain than we shall need for consumption, 
but not much from Atlantic ports to satisfy the 
want abroad. Whether the cotton crop of 


_ 1869-70 will produce as large rewards as did’ 
that of 1868-69 is much 


discussed. There 
seems to be no fear that the production of 
cotton in other countries will,be sufficiently 
in excess of the last crop to affect the de- 
mand for what we shall have to sell; but it 
must be recollected that manufacturers abroad 
and at home were not generally able to make a 


| profit last season, and it can scarcely be expect- 


ed that they will run their mills for another year 
at a loss. ‘There was a sharp decline in mid- 
dlings during the week which ended on the 18th 
September, due very much to the approach of 
new shipments, it having been long understood 
that 343 cents for middlings could be maintained 
only during the prevalence of the scarcity which 


In the adjoining county : 


the nearly total consumption of the crop of 1868— | 


69 had occasioned. To England cheap cotton 
is a necessity, and she will make as powerful 
efforts to accomplish it as have been made since 


‘last season, and with success thus far, to com- 


mand the -market-price of grain. 

Business, however, of all descriptions was 
brought to a patse on Thursday and Friday 
by the exhibition of gambling in Wall Street, 
conducted on 4 scale of frightful extent and 
with the effrontery which disregards the sub- 
stantial interests of the community. The time 
chosen for this speculation proved that its an- 
thors expected that it would be of short dura- 
tion. It was during the pause which precedes 
the movement of new cotton, and but a little in 
advance of the period/for large payments on 
account of interest ftom the Sub-treasury. 
Shipments of breadstuffs on an active scale 
were at the time going forward, which fur- 
nished a larger volume of exchange than was 
at the moment taken. 

In the face of these adverse circumstances 
the speculation was set on foot and carried on 
with frantic violence-in order that large-mar- 
gins might be cuddly claimed. The Treas- 
ury Department-gave notice on Friday of its 
intention to sell gold, when the speculation 
suddenly collapsed, to the dismay of its authors, 


- who can scarcely escape from severe loss, ex- 


cept it be by the sacrifice of brokers who acted 
in their behalf. Confusion has-since reigned in 
Wall Street, and uncertainty has been commu- 
nicated to all operations. It is to be hoped that 
a scheme so damaging and disgraceful may meet 
the reproof and the fate it deserves from the 
community. 


- 


A BATTLE IN THE AIR. 

Nortnine could be more touching than the 
pertinacity with which Mr. ALExanpDER H. 
STEPHENS insists that the war was unconstitu- 
tional, and that a true regard for the funda- 
mental law would have resigned the United 
States to total destruction. He continually 
argues at,great length that the Constitution is 
merely a treaty between sovereign powers from 
which each may withdraw at pleasure; and in 
utter contravention of the peace and dignity of 
Mr. Georce Ticknor Curtis, the historian of 
the Constitution, the biographer of WEBSTER, 
and a gentleman who believes to a degree that 
ought to console Mr. STEPHENS that the coun- 
try has already arrived at the demnition bow- 
wows—in utter disregard, we say, of the peace 
and dignity aforesaid, Mr. SterHens. stoutly 
asserts that Mr. Wexsster himself changed his 
views somewhat after his famous speech in re- 
ply to Harne. 

Mr. STEPHENS quotes from a subsequent ar- 
gument of Mr. WEBsTER's in the Supreme Court, 
in which he said: “I am not prepared to say 
that the States have no national*sovereignty.” 
And he declares that Mr. Catnoun reduced 
‘Mr. WEBSTER to utter silence, crushed him, 
pulverized him, on the 26th of February, 1833. 
Upon that celebrated occasion Mr. CALHOUN 
drew an argument in favor of the State sover- 
eignty theory from the 7th article of the Con- 
stitution itself, which speaks of the establish- 
ment of the Constitution ‘‘ between the States 
so ratifying.” This blow, Mr. STernHens tells 
us, was overwhelming. It left Mr. WEBSTER, 
so to speak, in a hopelessly limp and flabby in- 
tellectual condition, and he ‘‘ never came back 
at his opponent.” That word ‘‘ between,” Mr. 
STEPHENS again informs us, is an argument in 
favor of the treaty view of the Constitution that 
never has been and never can be answered. 


Mr. Curtis replies by hurling Mr. Maptson . 


at Mr. CaLnown, and demanding, through his 
clenched teeth, as it were, whether Mr. Mapt- 
SON was not.as good a Democrat and might 
not be presumed to understand the Constitution 
quite as well as Mr. Catnoun. He shows Mr. 
Manpison's view of the subject to be identical 
with Mr. Wessrer’s, and he follows up Mr. 
STEPHENS’s airy speculations about “ delegated” 
or “alienated” sovereignty with the unction of 
a Seraphic Doctor pushing an Angelic Doctor 
upon the most recondite theological abstraction. 
Then he descends upon the ex-Confédetate 
Vice-President, and asks by what right, upon 
his theory of the Constitution, he complains of 
the military despotism, the satrapic system, and 
the ‘ruin at last,” which Mr. WEBSTER pre- 
dicted, which now weighs upon the country. 


Does it never occur to such disputants that_ 


the point upon which they differ was purposely 
left obscure in the Constitution, as the great, 
unexpressed compromise, that Mr. WEnSTER 
and Mr. CaLnovwn, reasoning from the letter of 
the instrument merely, were both correct, be- 
cause while the Constitution declares that “* we 
the people” ordain it, it also. makes it subject 
to ratification ‘‘ between the States,” and that 
such a radical difficulty could at last be settled 
in one way only, and that it has been settled ? 
The people of the United States have declared 
with the most appalling emphasis that they are 
and will remain one nation. The only final in- 
terpreters of the Constitution have interpreted 
it. ‘* You are all wrong,” murmurs Mr. STE- 
PHENS. ‘‘Constitutionally you ought at this 
very moment to bea moist, unpleasant body.” 
It is the most affetting illustration upon record 
of “ Scissors, if I die for it!” ? ° 


NOTES. 


Wuetuer Mr. Lefann’s amusing ‘‘ Hans 
Breitmann” is a work of genuine humor, and 
likely as such to hold a place im literature, is a 
question upon which good critics differ. But 
there can be no question whatever that it is ex- 
cellent fun. A book which has so many laughs, 
or at least so much ‘‘ smiling” in it, can not fail 
to be relished as long as the veritable Hans is 
.so’ constantly before our eyes or lives in fresh 
It seems to us that there is also in 
the gay little volume a frequent stroke of real 
humor. ‘There can, for instance, be no better 
satire upon the immense body of sentimental 
German poetry than the last stanza of the first 
poem, ‘‘ Hans Breitmann’s Party.” It is irre- 
sistibly felicitous. Messrs. T. B. Peterson & 
Brotuers have iséued the poems in a very neat 
and pretty volume, with a grave glossary at the 
end. 


By the death of Mr. Joun RrpGeway, on the 
4th of August, Boston lost an exemplary citizen, 
and the country one of its most remarkable in- 
ventors. 
the RripgEwAy ‘‘ Vertical Revolving Battery.” 
He did not succeed in securing the adoption of 
his invention by the United States Government, 
but it has received from army and naval officers 
the highest commendation. 


THE first number of the College Review, ancat 
and attractive monthly of the form of the Nation, 
has appeared. We learn that the editor is Mr. 
P. C. GILBERT, and that the literary reviews are 
by Mr. W. L. Strong, who has Also a general su- 
pervision of the paper. The opening number has 
somé timely and pleasant articles, and the foreign 


correspondence is announced as of ati inter- 


He was well known as the inventor of 


643 
= story by the late L. Stone openg 
racily, and we do not doubt that the college boys 
will heartily agree with the remarks upon College 
Education, and give a hearty welcome fo the-vis- 
itor who appeals peculiarly to their sympathy, and 
who will be devoted to their service. 


Tue Times says that ‘ Paraguay is a republic 
threatened by a monarchy,” and, therefore, ap- 
peals to our interest as republicans. ‘So old 
Venice was a republic, but we doubt if Reptb- 
lican liberty suffered severely when it was over- 
thrown. The people of Paraguay have as mucl: 
share in their government as the people of Tur- 
key. It is not with the name of Republic, but 
with the fact of popular government, that Amer- 
icans naturally sympathize. 


Mr. Henry Morrison, 2 gentleman hitherto 
unknown to us, sheds a good deal of light upon 
the present political situation in a late speech be- 
fore the Young Men’s Democratic Committee. 
His view of the Democracy, especially, is inspir- 
ing and novel. Mr. Morrison remarked that, 


“The genius of the Democratic party was as eternal 
as the country, and that both must expire simulta- 
neously, without hope of resurrection by the light of 
the past. Imthe silent watches of the night the watch- 
man’s response was that the waters were there in their 
waste and in their volume rolling in; and in this im- 
mensity of expanse and inundation the good #ld ark 
of Democracy—her timbers strained but sound-—was 
floating yet, and by the light of other days, whith had 
not faded, the morning dawned. It broke, and with it 
came the dove upon the deck, bearing:in her beak their 
omen and their pride: she came with evidence that 
the Empire State had given her footholdand welcome, 
for on each leaf and evergreen, in letters of light and 
life, again to the Democratic party, was inscribed, 
‘Excelsior.’ 


After observing at some length that greatness 

anti goodness and glory were identical with the 

Democratic party, and reviewing our political 

history with what the reporter invidiously de- 

scribes as ‘considerable accuracy,” the orator ‘ 
concluded by exclaiming: 


** Say not that i, i were ungrateful. They had 
a ruler who, after M‘CLeLian’s right hand was crip- 
— by jealous interference, was illustrious; whore 

igh altitude in the zenith of the aspirations of states- 
men dazzled them with incomprehensibility when 
they regarded his qualifications, bidding Democrats 
take advantage of the interregnum which success of 
party had accomplished to ask a nation to return to 
the allegiance of the first principles of their existence, 
when its debt of gratitude had been overpaid at the 
expense veg on ee and justice in the admiring but in- 
temperate €mbrace of the renowned soldier as the en- 
sign of the so-called Republican party. Russia had 
her Poland, Austria her Hungary, England her Ire-~ 
land, and America her South. Democracy said un- 
bindthem. Letthem up and let themin. Unbound; 
they rose disenthralled and free, and resumed their 
rank among the sovereign States of a restored and 
perpetuated Union, and by the living light and life of 
the history of the Democratic party, with eyes up- 
turned to heaven, redeemed, regenerated, and re- 
stored by Democracy and the inspiration of its gen- 
ius, they claimed their birthright and their attri- 
butes of immortality.” 


versally agreed to present the subject in a very 
striking manner. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


M. Caracazy, the new Russian Minister, presented 
his credentials to the President on September 24. 

The New York State Democratic Convention met at 
Syracuse September 22. 
were renominated. . 

The Massachusetts Republican Convention met at 
Worcester September 22, and was presided over by 
Senator Sumner. Governor Claflin was renominated. 

ColonebJ. W. Powell, of the famous Powell Explor- 
ing Expedition in Colorado, has returned to Chicago, 
and reports that the part of the country through which 
he traveled is barren and not susceptible of cultiva- 
tion. No precious metals were discovered. : 

The damage inflicted upon the wheat crop in Min- 
nesota by the late storm is estimated at $5,000,000. 

The engineer who a few weeks ago caused the Mast 
Hope disaster has been acquitted by the jury. 


ble fluctuatfons of the gold market in New York city 
from 10 a.m, to 3 P.M., September 24, 1509. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


> 


Tur Paris papers recently 


the Father-General of his order at Rome, announcing 
that he abandons his*convent, and:ceases henceforth 
to preach in the Church of Notre Dame of Paris. As 
a reason for this radical step, he declares that he can 
not obey the orders of the Holy See. He protests, 
before the Pope and the Council, against doctrines 
and practices of the Romish Church: which, as he 
contends, are not in accordance with the principles 
of Christianity. The French journals reyard the let- 
ter of Pere Hyacinthe as a great religious and polit- 
ical event. | 

Father Charles Loyson Hvyacinthe was born at (r- 
leans, France, in 1827, and completed his edweation 
at Pau. In 1853 he was ordained at St. Sulpice, in 
which parish he subsequently officiated as_a priest; 


and taught philosophy’ at Avignon, and afterward 
theology at Naites. Having passed ten years iu 
study and a novitiate of two years in the Lyons Con- 
ent of Carmelite Friars, he became a member of the 
/ order and was first a preacher in that city. While 
there, his sermons, delivered at the Lysce, were ccn- 
sidered remarkable. During Advent, in 1563, he 
preached at Bordeaux, and iv the Lenten sexsou of 
1864 at Perigneux. it was during the summer of 


ing at the Church of the Madeline, and afterward at 
Notre Dame, having prepared a course Of sermons 
for Advent. Here he at once, by the eloquence and 
boldness of his utterances, attracted public attention 
and gained for himself a brilliant reputation. © He is a 
most popular preacher, and it is from this fact that 
his recent letter excites such wide-spread’ comment. 
The latest reports from Paris state that since its pro- 
duction Father Hyacinthe has left his convent, and at 
the home of his parents will await the decision of the 
Council. 

Our late advices from Spain report a revival of the 
reactionary movement against the Government. This 
time it is not the Carlists, but the Republicans. There 
had been a barricade fight in the streets of Barcelona, 
and an outbreak seemed imminent in Madrid. Cas- 
tellar, the Republican leader, had recently addressed 
20,080 people at Saragossa. 

We have from Cuba, a confirmation of the Las Tunas 
victory. Cespedes has assumed command of the Cu- 
ban army. . 

The Pope has politely informed Dr. Camming, of 


umenical Council who are in accord with the 


ideas. 


If not entirely perspicuous, this will yet be uni- ” 


The present State officers 


We give on page 654 a table, showing the remarka- 


1564 that he made his first anpedrance iw Paris, preach- | 


Engiend, that those only will be admitted to the c- ° 


> 


\ 


ublished letter-from 
the preacher-monk, Father Hyacinthe, addressed to . 


but in the mean while he studied theology four vears « 
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in the 20th of | 


WSs July, an anonymous 
SS SES SS = notice reached_ the 
Criminal Court at Cra- 


cow to the effect that 
in the Convent of the 
Carmelite Barefooted 
Nuns one of the or- 
der, named BARBARA 
Usryrk, had been for- 
cibly kept in close con- 
finement in a dark cell 
for twenty-one years. 
The Vice-President of 
the Criminal Court, 
RItTER von ANTO- 
HIEWICZ, immediately 
laid this information 
before a judge of in- 
quiry, who, in compa- 
ny with the public 
prosecutor, repaired to 
the bishop, Von Ga- 
LECKI, with re- 
quest to permit them 
to enter the convent. 
Herr Von GALECKI 
suggested to the judge 
that the notice might 
have arisen out of a 
false report ; but when 
the officer of justice 
urged him to give him 
an ecclesiastical assist- 
ant, he .declared that 
he Would grant the re- 
quest in his capacity 
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as Papal delegate, and 
sub-delegated the Pa- 


very intelligent and 
worthy priest. In his 
company and that of 
his actuary, Kwiat- 


pal prelate 


=~ If 
Ae 


KOWSKI, the judicial 
BARBARA UBRYK, THE INCARCER- and judge 
ATED NUN. rove to the convent. The atter, which is one 
. of the strictest female orders, is situated in one : 
Ovr readers will remember that, a few weeks | of the most beautiful suburbs of Cracow. ‘The ae 
since, we published a detailed narrative from the | convent was first entered by Father Srrtat, and wks 
Vienna Presse of the incarceration of the Cra- | the commission went to the upper corridor, fol- ioe 
cow nun, BARBARA UspryK. We give this week | lowed by the nuns, one of whom showed the PG. Me Si ~§ 
a portrait of this victim of conventual cruelty. judge the cell of Sister Barpara. . This cell, be- OE 
The Hull Convent seandal, in England, and | tween the pantries, close to the dung-hole, had a ' act ‘ a : 
this Cracow disclosure have each excited the | walled-up window and a double wooden door, in | | ~ OLDEST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN NEW ENGLAND, AT WICKFORD, RHODE ISLAND. 
most profound attention throughout Christen- | whichthere was amovable grating,through which, 
dom, and have done much to disabuse the pop- | very probably, food was handed in. - The cell, — eemeaices nae a" : 
‘ular mind of the romantic notions so often asso- | seven paces long by six paces wide, was opened, , : ; : ; 
ciated with convent life. These revelations have | but it is almost impossible to describe the view | gry; have pity on me; give me meat, and I shall the inhuman Sisters, who call themselves women, 
also led some of the European governments to | this piece of inquisition of the nineteenth centu- be obedient” ‘This hole, for it could hard- | spiritual wives, the brides of heaven, had select- 
insist upon the right of exercising inspection over | ry presented. In a dark, infected hole, adjoin- ly be called a chamber, besides containing all | edasa habitation for one of their own sex, and _ 
convents, as over other institutions where the | ing the sewer, sat, or rather cowered, on a heap kinds of dirt and filth, and a dish with rotten po- | kept her therein in close confinement for twenty-. 
lack of such supervision might lead to abuses. - of straw, an entirely naked, totally neglected, half | tatoes, was deficient of the slightest decent ac- | one years—since 1848. For twenty-one years 
The following is the substance of the informa- | insane woman, who, at the unaceustomed view | commodation. There was nothing— no stovegsthe Gray Sisters daily passed this cell, and not 
tion made public soon after the discovery of Bar- | of light, the outer world, and human beings, fold- | no bed, no table, no chair—it was neither war one of them ever thought of taking compassion 
BARA Ubpnryk’s incarceration : ved her hands and pitifully implored: ‘‘I am hun- | ed by a fire nor by the rays of the sun.. This deh | on this poor outcast prisoner. Half human be- 
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ing. half with a filthy body, with thin 
kn ck- eed legs, hollow cheeks, closely shor. 
unwashed for years, came a hot.i- 


wildest imagination was unable to picture. ‘ith 
her deeply-sunk eyes staring on one spot nelt 
*his wretched victim in her cell in the Convent 
ef the Carmelites. The judge instantly crdered 
the nun to be clothed, and went himself for Bish- 
ep» Gateckt. The bishop was deeply moved, 

and, turning to the assembled nuns, he vehe- 
reproached them for their inhumanity. 

he said, *‘ what you call love of your 
nei Furies, not women, that you are, is 
i thus that you purpose to enter the kingdom of 
he The nuns ventured to excuse their 


‘Ts this.” 
ibor ? 


? 


conduct, but the bishop would not hear them. 


nce, you wretches !” he exclaimed; ‘‘away, 

ou? sight, you who disgrace religion !” The 
hishe p and prelate at once suspended the Father 
Confessor, and also the Superioress, who is de- 
~cended from an old honorable Polish noble fam- 
The bishop ordered nun Barpara UBRYK’ 
to be brought into a élean cell, and there to be 
dressed an oa nursed, When the unhappy nun 
avas led away, she asked anxiously whether she 
would he.bre ihbes back to her grave; and when 
sked why she had been, imprisoned, she an- 
swered: **] have broken the vow of chastity: 
bit.” — ing with a fearfully wild gesture and 
in creat excityment to the Sisters, they are uot 
Thi ul personal history, which was 
Lee the light of day by. chance alone, 
shows what iniquity may be covered by the sa- 
cred name of religion even in this 19th century. 
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SHIPP. AN POINT. 


SuippaN Pornt. of which we give a view on 


‘page 644, isa beautiful and fertile peninsula of 


") acres in extent, opposite Stamford, Connec- 
ticut. ‘The surface slopes in every direction, and 
it is surrounded on all sides by the most exquisite 
scenery. In front, stretching westward and sea- 
ward for a long distance, lies Long Island Sonnd, 
with Long Island bevond. ‘Through the groves 
and orchards of Shippan Point several miles of 
serpe ‘ntine roads have been recently constructed, 
and other improvements. are in progress. One 
of our illustrations on page 644 represents the 
sale at pablic, auction. of a portion of the proper- 
ty at the Point, by Jouxson & MILLER, on the 
~ist of September. 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of ‘Aunt Margaret's Trouble.’’ 


En Five Books.—Book ¥. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SIR JOHN 18 DISCUSSED. 

DrerinG the first four or five vears of Maud 
Desmond’ stay ar Shipley, Lady Tallis had 
written several times’to Mr. Levincourt, asking 
news of her niece, and pouring out tidings of 
her own troubles and injuries in long, tangled 


skeins of sentences, wherein verbs and their 
nominative cases were involved together in inex- 
tricable confusion. Moreover, as she wrote with 
very pale ink, on very thin paper, and crossed 
each page of writing. the trouble of deciphering 


her epistles speedily became a greater one than | 


Mr. Levincourt was willing to give himself. 


Her ladyship’s mode of expressing herself was 
singularly enigmatical. This did net arise from 
aimy intention of -being my sterious, but simply 
from what the vicar styled ‘ puzzle-headedness, ” 


and from a conception of the grammatical con- 
structi 
at variance with the best authorities. 

Lady Tallis invariably wrote of her husband 
's **he.”’ This was intelligible until some other 
male individual requiring the same personal pro- 
noun appeared in the letter. But when that 
ether individual—whoever he might be—had to 
be 1 wentioned, the difficulty of distinguishing the 

“he s” became considerable. 

ll to this that every word which could be 

Dateline’ was cut down to two or three let- 
ters: *,which” became wh, your” yr, ‘*‘ morn- 
nic’ anmrg, and so forth. As though time and 
letter-paper were so inestimably precious to. the 
writer that they must be economized, at all haz- 
ards. ‘Though, in truth, she had quite as much 
both of the one and the other as she knew what 
to do with. 
- Mr. Levincourt would glance at the beginning 
and the end, and then would fold up the letter, 
saving to himself, as he placed it in his desk, 
that he would read it carefully ‘‘ by-and-by.’ 

As years went on the communications be- 
tween Lady Tallis and the family at the vicar- 
uge grew rarer and rarer. Her ladyship was 
traveling about. ‘The town-house was let on a 
long lease. Her addrdéss was uncertain. It be- 
came more and more apparent—or would have 
lecome so to any one taking the trouble to con- 
sider the poor lady’s epistles with patience and 
sympathy—that her married life was wretched. 
She would, she said, very gladly have received 
her niece for a w hile, but ‘* circumstances fot- 
bade her doing sq.” What those circumstances 
were, the vicdr knew with tolerable accuracy. 

Veronica, too, had learned from her mother 
more of L ady ‘Tallis’s 
to Mand. Mrs. Levincourt had often expressed 
her contempt for Lady Tallis’s weakness in sub- 
mitting to be crushed and tyrannized over by 
her husband, and had said that the woman must 
be an imbecile. 

Vefonica was inclined to think 50 too. ° 

Occasion: ally Mand had spoken of her aunt to 
the vicar.. **I should like to see Aunt Hilda,” | 


1] ~looking being forward, such as DANTE in iis’ 


* 
m of the English language considerably 


history than was known } 


e left of dear 
mamma loved 


**She is the only 
And I kno 


she had said. 
mamma's relatives. 
her very much.” 

Then the vicar had explained that although 
Mrs. Desmond loved her sister, she by no means 
loved or esteemed her sister's husband : and that 
there was no possibility of Maud’s desire to 
see her aunt being gratified, unless Lady Tallis 
should come to Shipley-in-the-Wold. 

Once Maud had said a few words to Veronica 


} on the subject. 


‘‘T can understand plainly,” said she, ‘‘ that 
poor Aunt Hilda is very harshly treated, and very 
much to be pitied. During dear mamma’s life- 
time I was, of course, too mere a child to know 
any thing about it. I remember once Aunt Hil- 
da came to see mamma; and she cried and talked 
very excitedly, and mamma sent me,out of the 
room,” 

‘*T think,” answered Veronica, ‘‘ that Lady 
Tallis’s history may be summed up in a few words. 
She was good-natured and weak. Her husband 
was bad-natured and strong. Ecco!” 

‘* But I wonder why he does not love her! 
Aunt Hilda had beauty and gentle birth and a 
kind, sweet nature.’ 

“+1 believe, Maud, that men love what amuses 
them. Now it is possible to be handsome, and 
well-born, and good-natured, and yet to bore peo- 
ple to death.” 

When, during the first day of her stay at Lo- 
water House, Maud discovered that Mr. Lock- 
wood knew her aunt, she asked him many ques- 
tions about her. 

‘*‘T am upfortunately not able to tell you as 
much of Lady Tallis as my mother would be,” 
answered Hugh Lockwood. 

‘* Mrs. Lockwood and my aunt were quite inti- 
mate, were they not? 

‘*'They lived in the same boarding-house at 
Torquay for some time. My mother was an in- 
valid, and had been advised to go to Devonshire 
for the winter. Lady Tallis was there alone; so 
was my mother; and they found each other’s so- 
ciety more congenial than that of the rest of the 
people in the house.” 

** And Aunt Hilda was quite alone ?” 

** Quite alone. At first we supposed her to-be 
a widow; but after a short time she became very 
confidential with my mother, and explained that 
her husband was still living, but that—that—her 
marriage was not a fortunate or happy one. You 
must understand, Miss Desmond,” proceeded 
Hugh, seeing Maud’s countenance fall and the 
color flush into her cheek, ‘*‘that Lady Tallis 
volunteered this statement. My mother, how- 
ever, has a singular power of winning confidence. 
It has more than once happened to her to receive 
the most curious particulars of their private his- 
tory from almost total strangers. I think that if 
you knew her you would not distrust her.” 

‘*I never distrust people,” answered Maud, 
looking up candidly into his face. Then a 
thought came into her mind, and she_ added, 
nastily, ‘* Not quite never ; of course I am bound 
in conscience to own that there are some faces, 
and especially some voices, which inspire me 
with distrust, perhaps unjustly.” 

She was sitting alone with her hostess next 
evening before dinner. The twilight still strug- 
gled with the blaze of the fire. It was that 
peaceful hour between day and night when old 
people are apt to dream of the past and young 
people of the future. 

“Maud,” said Mrs. Sheardown, “‘do you 
know when your guardian’s guest is to take his 
departure ?” 

‘“*Not certainly. 
enough to travel, he said, when I left the vicar- 
age. That is vague, of course. But I should 
think he might go by this time.” 

**That sounds a little like ‘I wish he would 
Does it ?” 

**You don’t like this Sir John Gale, Mand. 
Have you any reason for not liking him, or has 
with distrust? Ill make a confession, Maud. 
less excuse than you; for I have never spoken 
to nor even seen him. It is one of what 


reasonable feminine prejudices! I wish the man 
were fairly away out of the vicarage. Does Mr. 
Levincourt like him ?” 

**Very much. Uncle Charles finds him amus- 
ing, and able to talk upon subjects which my 
guardian seldom has an opportunity of discuss- 


ing. 

‘*And Miss Levincourt—does she like him 
too ?” J 

**Oh— Yes; I think so.” 

‘**'That he admires her is a matter of course. 
She is very handsome.” 

‘** Veronica has the most beautiful face I know.” 

‘** Yes, she is strikingly handsome. Our young 
friend, Hugh Lockwood, was quite captivated by 
her beauty the other evening.’ 

es es, 

“I warned him not to burn ian’ wings, . for I 
do not think a poor man would have much chance 
with Miss Levinecourt.” 

** N—no—I don’t know.” 


mercenary—only—only I don't think she would 
happen to fall in love with a poor man.’ 

** Dear Mrs. Sheardown, I always cite you as 
one of the most just persons I know. But— 
don’t be angry with me—I do think you are a 
little unjust to Veronica.” 

—AmI? I will try not to be, Maudie.” 

‘It would seem presumptuous in me to talk 
to you in this way, only that I,"f course, know 
Veronica s0 thoroughiy. She has fine quali- 
ties; indeed she has.” 

“She has, at all evéhts, one good quality, 
which I am willing to admit; she is fond of you, 
I truly believe.” 


A “Indeed she is, Mrs, Sheardown. And you 


As soon as he was well 


he one of those faces or voices which inspire you 
J have a strange distrust of this man, and with 


I call 
my présentiments, and what Tom calls my un- 


**T don’t say that she would be deliberately 


don’t know how I try her. I lecture her and 
scold her sometimes terribly. And you know 
I am.two years younger tham she is. And yet 
she bears it all so well. Iam sure that it V 

ronica loyed only flatterers she would detest me.” 

‘* Who is it that does not detest Miss Des- 
mond?” demanded Captain Sheardown, enter- 
ing the room at this moment with Mr. Hugh 
Lockwood. 

Never mind,” returned his wife; ‘‘ the ref- 
erence you heard on coming in concerned neither 
you nor Mr. Lockwood.” 

st ‘We have been to Shipley-in-the-Wold, Nel- 


What took you to Shipley-in-the-Wold ?” 

‘** Captain Sheardown was kind enough to go, 
partly on my account,” said Hugh. ‘I wanted 
to have a look at the church there; and as we 
are to go to Danecester for the Sunday service 
at the cathedral, I thought I might not have 
another opportunity of seeing St. Gildas, which 
is curious, and very complete in its way.’ 

“Had I known we were going. to Shipley, 
Miss Desmond,” said the captain, ‘‘I should 
have asked if you had any commands to give 
me. But we only made up our minds to push 
on when we were already a good mile on the 
road. This young gentleman found my descrip- 
tion of St. Gildas’s church irresistibly attract- 
ive. He was rather disappointed when I told 
him I was going to call at the vicarage. But he 
consoled himself with the hope that Miss Levin- 
court might not be at home.” 

assure you,-Mrs. Sheardown,” said Hugh, 
turning to his hostess with a vehement earnest- 
ness that made her smile—‘‘ I assure you that I 
did not even know, until we were within sight 
of the vicarage house, that Miss Levincourt lived 
there. If I had been told, I had forgotten.” 

‘**Did you see Uncle Charles?” asked Maud 
of Captain Sheardown. 

‘*No; there was no one at home. The vicar 
was at Hay moor on parish business, and Miss 
Levincourt, was out walking.” 

‘* Then,” continued Maud, ‘‘ you did not see 
Veronica ?” 

‘* Stop a bit! e had left our cards at the 
vicarage, and had walked to St. Gildas and thor- 
oughly inspected that very squat specimen of 
Saxon architecture—oh yes, I dare say it isn’t 
Saxon at all, Hugh, but never mind !—Miss Des- 
mond does not know any better!—and we were 
crossing the church-yard, when whom should we 
see but Miss Levincourt and Sir—Sir—what is 
the man’s name ?” 

‘* Sir John Gale,” said his wife, gravely. 

‘* Of course! Sir John Gale! Hugh saw them 
rst.” 

** Miss Levincourt wore & red cloak, and the 


‘color caught my eye,” Hugh explained. 


**Something caught your eye? Yes, and 
fixed it, moreover! For it was your intense 
gaze that made me look in the direction of the 
common. And there I saw Miss Levincourt 
and Sir Thingumbob strolling along arm in 
arm. 

**'The dressing-bell has rung, Tom,” said Mrs. 


‘| Sheardown, rising from her chair.. 


** All right, Nelly. 
see such a young-looking man! 
was quite an old fogy!” 

**No,” said Maud, ‘‘ he is not what one would 
call an old fogy. Did Veronica see you, Cap- 
tain Sheardown ?” 

‘© We walked half across the common to have 
the honor of accosting Miss Levincourt. Hugh 
sacrificed his inclination to a sense of politeness. 
Miss Veronica received us very graciously, want- 
ed us to go back to the vicarage; but Sir John 
looked uncommonly black. I don’t think he 
half liked being interrupted ih his téte-a-téte. 
And upon my word—” 

‘* Please go and dress, Tom,” interrupted 
Mrs. Sheardown. ‘‘ And you, too, Mr. Lock- 
wood. You will both be late as it is.” 

While the captain was finishing his toilet 
his wife came into his dressing-room, and said, 
**QOh you blundering, tiresome Tom!” 

‘‘What have I done now?” asked Captain 
Sheardown, wheeling round with a huge hair- 
brush in each hand. 

**T didn’t want you to talk about that man 
before Maud.” 


**That Sir John Gale.” 

** Why upon earth shouldn’t I?” 

**'Well, it does not so much matter vour 
speaking about him as coupling his name with 
Veronica’s. It makes Maud uneasy. I always 
knew Veronica to be a flirt; but, upon my word, 
I think her conduct with this man 
limits. What is the vicar about? He knows 
nothing whatever of this man with whom he lets 
his daughter wander about the country.” 

**Gently, Nelly! They were not wandering 
about the country. They were taking an after- 
noon stroll within sight of her father’s house.” 

It’s all the same!” 

‘* Not quite, my dear.” 

" ‘Tom, would you like your daughter to ‘do 


But I was surprised to 
I fancied he 


**My dear Nelly, if you are speaking serious- 

‘‘ Quite seriously.” 

** Then, seriously, I think you are making a 
mountain of a mole-hill. ‘The man isnot a pleas- 
ant-looking fellow, though I suppose he is hand- 
some after a fashion. Neither was he partica- 
larly civil in his manner. I dare say he thinks 
himself a very magnificent three-tailed bashaw. 
But, after all, neither his looks nor his manners 
constitute a crime. And if the vicar and his 
daughter are satisfied, I don’t think we have any 
business to object.” 

** Why should Sir John Gale linger at Shipley ? 
He is quite well enough - travel. Maud was 
saying—” 

“Oh, it is Maud who hind been putting this 
into your head ?” 


**No. But she distrusts and dislikes the man. 
I am not fond of Veronica Levincourt; but I 
can not ret thee eee that I ought to hold out a 
hand of womanly help to her—ought to give her 
a word of counsel. ‘The girl is motherless, and, 
in spite of all her self-confidence, we must re- 
member that she is but nineteen. I wish I had 
invited her here with Maud! But, to say the 
truth, I was afraid of Hugh Lockwood getting 
entangled by her. He was greatly taken with 
her beauty. And her love of admiration would 
lead her to encourage him without the smallest 
compunction.” 

** Well, my dear child,” said the captain ; 
Bat Sir John Gale will be gone in a few days, 
and— 

**Is he going?” 

** Yes, to be sure! Oh, I forgot to tell you. 
His man—a little foreign fellow, who opened the 
door to us at the vicarage—said that his master 
would be leaving Shipley at the end of the week.”’ 

** Oh, how relieved and glad Iam! You stu- 
pid boy, not to tell me that, the very first thing!" 

**So you see, you need not attempt the very 
disagreeable duty. of giving a word of counsel to 
Miss Levincourt. 

** Disagreeable enough! And ten to one 
should have done no good by it. Well, Sir John 
is going, and it is all smooth. Maud will be de- 
lighted to get rid of him.” 

**T can not understand why you two should 
take such a hatred to the man, though! As for 
you, Mrs. Nelly, you know simply nothing what- * 
ever about him. He may be a model of manly 
virtue for any thing you can tell.” 

**T hardly think that a boon companion of 
Lord George Segrave’s is likely to be that! But 
I am willing to allow him every virtue under the 
sun, if he ' will only relieve Shipley vicarage of his , 
presence.” 

f* There’s the dinner-bell. Come along, you 
illogical, prejudiced, unreasonable —dear little 
woman !” 


CHAPTER XT. 
THE VICAR e° NOT ALARMED. 

Rar, rain, rain! It poured down on the 
open roads. It plashed and dripped from gutter | 
and gargoyle. It sank deep into the miry up-? 
lands, arid covered the marsh-rushes on the wide 
flats with beaded pearls. 

The sun went down amidst clouds that looked 
plike dun smoke reddened by the reflex of a dis- 
tant conflagration. 

Splash, splash, from the slated eaves came the 
_water-drops on to the evergreens outside the sit- 
ting-room window at Shipley vicarage. Splash, 

splash, splash! 

The log hissed in the chimney. They always 
crowned their coal fire with a log of wood at the 
vicarage of an evening. It was a custom which 
Stella Levincourt had brought with her from — 
foreign parts. She said she liked the smell of 
the wood. 

Not that the pungent, acrid odor was grateful — 
in her nostrils; not that the blue flame leaped 
brighter than the deep glow from the steady coal ; 
no, not for these reasons did the economical 
housewife (who had learned to cherish a six- 
pence with the lingering grip that had been wont 
to caress her Tuscan paul) insist on the extrava- 
gance of a log of wood upon the evening fire. 

It was the memory of her youth that she loved, 
and to’which she offered this burnt-sacrifice. 
Phantoms of old days revisited her in the pale 

gray smoke that curled up on her hearth-stone, 
like the smoke of the Tuscan fires, far away. 

And the custom survived her. It was con- 
tinued on the same ostensible ground as that on 
which she had commenced it. The vicar ‘‘ liked 
the smell of the wood.” Veronica “‘ thought the 
bright flame so much prettier than the nasty coal- 
gas, that flared, and glared, and scorched one.” 

The vicar of Shipley-in-the Wold sat alone by 
‘his hearth. He was depressed, and a little out 
of humor. His guest had left him, and the 
vicar missed his evening chat. 

Maud was still at Lowater, and Veronica had 
gone to pay a long-promised visit to old Mrs, 
Plew, the surgeon’s mother. * 

‘‘ Mrs, Plew has asked me to drink tea with 
her so often,” Veronica had said. ‘‘I ought to 
go. I will walk over there after the afternoon 
practice in the school-room.” 

The vicar had made no opposition at the time. 
But now that he was alone he began to think 
himself hardly used. Veronica could stay at 
home, evening after evening, while there was a 
stranger in the house. But she cared nothing 
for her father’s society. She never considered 
that he might feel solitary. She had declared 
herself to be moped to death, and so had ‘gone 
out to seek a change. Selfish, selfish! How 
selfish and inconsiderate people were! 

Splash, splash, splash, fell the drops from the 
‘slates of the roof. On the garden the spring 
‘rain was falling, fine and close. Now and again 
came the west wind, flying fast, and with a swoop 
of his wings scattered the trembling drops, and 
dashed them against the window-panes. - 

Each time that the vicar heard the rain pat- 
tering against the glass he looked up from his 
book and moved uneasily in his chair. Some- 
titnes he stirred the fire. Sometimes he moved 
his réading-lamp. .Once he rose, went to the 
window, drew back the curtains, and put his face 
close to the glass. ‘There was not much to be 
seen. As his eyes got used to the darkness he 
could distinguish the outline of the old yew-tree, 
solidly black, against the vague, shadow-like 
clouds. A wet stormy night!) How would 
Veronica get home? Joe Dowsett had gone 
to Shipley Magna to buy corn, or the vicar 
would have made him take a mackintosh and 
water-proof shoes to his young mistress. He 
could not send either of the women ont in this 
weather. Then he sighed, and went back to his 


chair and his book. 
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OcroBER 9, 1869. ] 


In the kitchen old Joanna was knitting a 
coarse gray stocking, feeling rather than seeing 
her work; and Catherine, with the solitary can- 
dle drawn close to her, was trimming a smart 


cap. 

io How solitary-like the house seems now !” ex~- 
claimed the latter, after having plied her needle 
for some time in silence. 

Quiet,” responded Joanna, briefly. 

‘¢Oh, quiet enough! But for that matter it 
warn’t never noisy. I like a little life in a place. 
Somehow, Sir John being here, and Paul, liv- 
ened us up a bit.”” | 
 §* You've a queer notion of liveliness, Cather-. 
ine. It was more like deadliness a deal for one 
while! And very nigh being deadliness, too.” 
The old woman nodded her head in grim satis- 
faction at her joke. 

‘‘ Well, but there was something going on all 
‘the time. Not but what Paul gave us little 
enough of his company ; and as for Sir John, I 
didn’t hardly set eyes on him from week’s end 
to week’s end.” 

‘*No great loss, neither!” 

‘‘ Laws, Joanna, why are you so set agin’ Sir 
John? sure he was quite a handsome-look- 
; ing gentleman for his time of life. And be- 
too, when he went away.” 
Nor yet with five-pound notes.” 

‘* Well,” observed Catherine, reflectively, ‘‘I 
think guineas helps liking. I hate stingy folks.” 

‘*You’re young and foolish. It’s a pity as 
wisdom and judgment mostly comes when folks 
basn’t no more negd on ’em.” 

There was angther and a longer silence, dur- 
ing which the wind rose higher, and the rain 
rattled against the casement. 

‘* We shall have Miss Maud back to-morrow, 
I suppose,” said Catherine. ‘‘She’s a nice young 
lady: only a bit high. I don’t mean high ex- 
actly, neither; but—she has a kind of way of 
keeping you at a distance somehow.: Miss Ve- 

_ronica’s more to my taste.” 
grunted out old Joanna, with closed 


“Y) ** My liking ain’t to be bought with guineas. 


ps. 

‘*She’s a bit overbearing sometimes,” pursued 
Satherine. ‘‘ But then she has such pleasant 
ways with her when she is in a good humor.” 

‘* Did ye ever remember Miss Veronica taking’ 
any trouble about you? I don’t mean tedling 
somebody else to take trouble, and her getting the 
tredit of being very kind and generous for it! 
but right-down putting of herself out of the way 
for you quietly, where there was no show-off in 
the matter? Because I’ve know’d her ever since 
she was born, and J can’t call such a thing to 
mind,” 

Catherine opined, under her breath, that Jo- 
anna was ‘*‘ crusty” to-night. 

‘The old woman’s ears were quick enough to 
_ tatch the words, and she answered, emphatical- 
fy, No, Catherine; you're mistaken. It ain't 
trustiness as makes me speak as I spoke then; 
but I’m nigh upon fifty year longer in the world 
than you, and I’¥e seen a deal of people, high 
and low. I'd do more for that young lass than 
you would; but, all the same, I read her as plain 
as print. I tell you, it makes me’ sorry to see 
her sometimes.” 

“Sorry! What for?” 

_ **What for? Well, there’s no need to say 
whether it’s for this or for that; but I am sorry 
to see a young creature with no more religion 
than a heathen— Lord forgive me! —and her 
head turned with vanity and vainglory, and 
caring for nothing but show-off and being ad- 
mired. I tell you, if Miss Veronica was sent 
to live among black Indians, she’d paint herself 
blacker than any of ’em, if that was what they 
considered handsome. Ah, deary me, Cather- 
ine child, don’t get to think too much of that 
rosy face of yours. It is pretty now. You 
needn’t plume yourself up. God made it, and 
he didn’t make it to last very long.” ; 

‘*'Lhere’s the door-bell!” said Catherine, jump- 
ing up, not unwilling to escape from Joanna's 
moralizing. 

In a few minutes the hall-door was shut heav- 
ily, and almost immediately afterward the vicar 
rang his bell. 3 

‘* Was that Miss Veronica?” he asked, as the 
girl entered the room. 

‘No, Sir; it was Jemmy Sack, Sir. He 
brought a message from my young lady to say 
as she wouldn't be home to-night.” 

‘** Not be home to-night!” 

** No, Sir. Jemmy Sack saw Miss Veronica 
at the school-house, and she bade him say, as it 
threatened rain, she should very likely stay at 
Mrs. Plew’s for the night. And you wasn’t to 
be alarmed, please Sir.” 

** Alarmed! No, of course I am not alarmed. 
But— Whereis Jemmy? Ishe gone?” — 

“Yes, Sir; he’s gone. He wouldn't hardly 
stay long enough to give his message. He was 
running down with rain.” 

‘*Ha! It is raining still, then, is it ?” 

** Pouring, Sir. And the wind beats the rain 
against your face 5Q_as I couldn’t hardly shut 
the door.” 

‘**Let me know when Joe Dowsett: comes 
back.” 

Gir.” 

What o'clock is it?” 

“After eight. I looked at the kitchen clock 
just I came up stairs.” 

When Catherine related to her fellow-servant 
what had passed, the old woman shook her head. 

** Ah,” said she, ‘‘ that’sthe way. ‘The strange 
face is gone. ‘There’s nobody at home to amuse 
my lady, so off she goes to make a fool of that 
soft-hearted littl@surgeon, that would just lay 
down and let her’walk over him, if she had a 
mind to.” | 

** But, Joanna, it’s a real bad night. I don’t 
wonder as she didn’t like the walk home, all 
along that sloppy lane, or through the church- ‘ 
yard, as is worse a deal, and lonesomer.”, 


* 


‘And, helpless as a tiny flying 


- Their leaves to feel the coming shower. 


- 


HARPER'S 


home she wouldn't have staid at old Mrs. Plew’s. 


For Miss Maud she do take her up pretty short — 


about her goings on with that soft‘little man. If 
there's any body on God’s earth as Veronica minds 
or looks up to, it’s Miss Desmond. And I’ve 
wished more than once lately that Miss Maud 
hadn’t been away this fortnight.” : 

** Why ?” asked Catherine, gazing with open- 
mouthed curiosity at Joanna. 

‘* Well, it’s no matter. I may ha’ been wrong, 
or I may ha’ been right; but all's well that ends 
well, as the saying goes.” | 

And with this oracular response Catherine 
was fain to content herself. Pak 


‘THE SUMMER POOL. 


Tuere is a singing in the summer air, ; 
The blue and brown moths flutter o'er the grass, 
The stubble bird is creaking in the wheat, 

And perch’d upon the honey-suckle hedge 

Pipes the green linnet. O the golden world! 

The stir of life on every blade of grass, 

The motion and the joy on every bough, 

The glad feast every where, for things that love 
The sunshine, and for things that love the shade! 


Aimlessly wandering with weary feet, 

Watching the woolly clouds that wander by, 

I come upon a lovely place of shade, 

A still green pool, where with soft sound and stir 
The shadows of o'erhanging branches sleep, 

Save where they leave one @eamy space of blue, 
O’er whose soft stilluess ever and anon 

The feathery cirrus blows. Here unaware 

I pause, and leaning on my staff I add. 

A shadow to the shadows; and behold! _ 
Dim dreams_steal down upon me, with a hum — 
Of little wings, a murmuring of boughs, 

The dusky stir and motion dwelling here 4 
Within this small green world. O’ershadowéd 
By dusky greenery, though all around 

The sunshine throbs on fields of wheat and bean, 
Downward I gaze into the dreamy blue, 

And pass into a waking sleep, wherein 

The green bonghs rustle, feathery wreaths of cloud 
Pass softly piloted by golden airs, 

The air is still, no bird sings any more, 

thing, 

I am alone in all the world with God. 


The wind dies—not a leaf stirs—in the pool 

The fly scarce moves ;—earth seems to hold her breath 
Until her heart stops, listening silently 

For the far footsteps of the coming Rain! 


While thus I pause, it seems that I have gained 
New eyes to see; my brain grows sensitive 
To trivial things that, at another hour, 
Had passed unheeded. Suddenly the air 
Shivers, the shadows in whose midst I stand 
Tremble and blacken ;—the blue eye o’ the pool 
Is closed and clouded; with a shrill, sharp cry, > 
Oiling its wings, a swallow darteth past, 
And weedling flowers bencath my feet t up 
O hark! 
The thirsty leaves are troubled into sighs, 
And up above nie, on the glistening boughs, 
Patters the summer rain! 

Into a nook, 


Screen’d by thick foliage of oak and beech, 

I creep for shelter; and the summer shower 
Murmurs around me. In a dream I watch 
And listen. O the sweetness of the sounds, 
The pattering rain, the murmurous sigh of leaves, 
The deep warm breathing of the scented air, 
They sink into my soul—until at last 

Comes the soft ceasing of the gentle fall, 
And lo! the eye of blue within the pool. 
Opens again, while in a silvern gleam, 

The jewels twinkle moistly on the leaves, 
Or, shaken downward by the summer wind, 
Fall melting on the pool in rings of light! 


THE NEW STATE CAPITOL AT 
ALBANY. 


WE publish on page 648 an engraving of the 
new State Capitol building at Albany. Our il- 
lustration is from.a photograph of the last draw- 
ing of the architect, and shows the general char- 
acter of the edifice. It has been designed in the 
Renaissance style, similar to that of the Louvre 
in Paris, and many of the finest modern public 
buildings in Europe. 

The location is a ve 
grounds being about 170 feet above the level of 
the Hudson. The main walls of the building 
will rise to an elevation of 110 feet above the 
level of the adjacent streets, and the corner and 
ventilating towers from 50 to 90 feet still high- 
er, while the main tower will reach a height of 
300 feet above the street. From its cupola the 
valley of the Hudson, for more than thirty miles 
north and south, and of the Mohawk for nearly 
the same distance west, will be seen, as well as 
the intervening slopes and plains, for a circuit of 
more than twenty miles radius... 

The open public grounds around the Capitol 
will have an area of ten acres, and when. the 
building is completed the old Capitol, Library, 
Governor’s mansion, and Congress Hall will all 
be removed, leaving a park on the east front of 
450 feet long and 320 feet wide, the ornamenta- 
tion of which will be made to conform to that of 
the structure. ° 

That noble avenue, State Street, will continue 
this open space for nearly half a mile eastward 
to the river; on the north will be Washin 
Avenue, 100 feet.wide; on the south the contin- 
uation of Stafé Street; and on the west Swan 
Street. All of the streets which formerly crossed 
this large area are now closed by law. ‘The 
grand north and south entrances will be exactly 
in the line of Hawk Street, the grade of which 
falls off rapidly, both to the north and south. 
Thus, standing upon almost the highest ground 


¥ the city, with the land falling off in all direc- 


ns, except to the west, surrounded by these 
wide, open parks and broad avenues, with its 
high walls and still higher pavilions, turrets, and 
towers, this building will appear to great advant- 


age. 
The exterior walls are 280 feet long north and 


commanding one, the, 
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““It ain’t sloppiness, nor yet RE, Oe ] south, and 380 feet east and west. There are 
| could keep Miss Veronica if she wanted to come. | 
And, what’s more, if Miss Maud had been at 


four entrfinces ; three of which will be to the first- 
which will be the legislative halls and Library. 
Three of these porticos will be arranged with 
carriage entrances, 

The main entrance will be at the east front, 
and will be approached by a very broad flight of 
steps in front up to the level of a broad terrace, 
which will extend across the whole east front. 


| From this terrace will extend another broad flight 


of steps to the level of the first-floor, and will 
open to a large vestibule, from which will extend 
broad corridors to all parts of the building. On 
the left of this entrance will be placed the suite 
of rooms designed for the use of the Governor, 
of his secretaries, and of the Military Depart- 
ment; and on thegight will be rooms fer two or 
qmore of the State officers, with whom the Gov- 
ernor has the most immediate official relations. 
On the second, or principal floor, will be placed 
the Senate and Assembly chambers, and the 
State Library, all of which (in elevation) will 
occupy two stories, making 45 feet of height. 
Rooms for the Committees, and other purposes, 
will also be placed upon this floor. 
The Senate Chamber will be 75 by 55 feet 
on the floor, with a gallery on three sides, of 
20 feet more width. The Assembly Chamber 
will be 92 by 75 feet on the floor, surrounded by 
a similar gallery, which in both chambers large- 
ly increases the areas of the upper portion. The 
Library will occupy’ the whole of the east front 


and 54 feet wide. 
ive room in the building, and perhaps in the 
world. Its large area and lofty proportions, its 
views toward the north, east, and south, over- 
looking the city, and bringing in the valley of 
the Hudson and its western slopes for miles in 
each direction, will make it a favorite place of 
resort at all seasons of the year, even by those 
who have ire-taste for the mental pleasures afford- 
ed by its 500,000 volumes. : 
The great tower is 66 feet square, and the up- 
per portion will be a quadrangular dome of near- 
ly 100 feet high, surmounted by an observatory, 
access to which will be had by a spiral staircase. 


court of 130 by 90 feet, to give light and air to 
the imsige rooms, This court will be a grand 
and attractive feature, being treated in the same 
elaborate manner as the exterior fronts, and will 
no doubt ultimately have its fountains and be sur- 
rounded with statu 

The plans of 
t care. 
weigh 150 tons; but the great inequalities 
efeights of the various walls, and the dis- 
ution of the enormously heavy fire - proof 
floors, and roofs sometimes laden with deep 
snows, bring very unequal weights upon the 
parts of the foundation adjacent to each other, 
and without this great care they would settle un- 
equally and crack the walls, as is so frequently 
seen in modern private, and even in-many of our 
public buildings. 

The stone foundation of the walls commences 
on concrete, and is made of large blocks of close- 
cut limestone of from two to six tons weight, laid 
in regular courses, the first one of nearly the 
width of the concrete, and each successive one 
narrowed by offsets, until the wall is contracted 
to the width necessary to support the structure, 
arranged so that they will afford an equal bear- 
ing on each side of the line of the centre of grav- 
ity of the walls and the weights which they are 
to sustain. 

The work has been carried on with very rapid 
progress. Several hu: \red masons, stone-cut- 
ters, and laborers have been employed at the 


ous quarries and in transportation. 

All of the stone and the other materials 
which have comie in by railway or water have 
been unloaded by#team-derricks, and hauled up 
the hill on the railway, on cars specially built for 
the purpose. The Commissioners expect to com- 
plete the foundations and a considerable portion 
| of the basement walls during or before winter. 

The building is estimated to cost four millions 
of dollars, exclusive of the cost of the land_and 
any additional decoration or ornamentation which 
may be hereafter ordered by the Legislature. It 
will require four more seasons to fully complete 
it. 

The names of the Commissioners are as fol- 
lows: Messrs. Hami_ton. Harris, JOHN V. L. 
Prurn, O. B. Latuam, James S. THAYER, 
Atonzo B. CorRNELL, A. RICE, JAMES 
TERWILLIGER, and Joun T. Hupson. 

Mr. Tuomas is the Architect, Mr. 
Wiriiam J. M‘AvpINeE is. the Engineer, and 
Mr. Joun Bripcerorp the Superintendent. 


A VERY OLD CHURCH. 


Tue Old Church represented in our picture on 
page 645 was built at North Kingston, Rhode 
Island, in 1707. In 1800 it was removed to the 
village of Wickford, where it now stands, It is 
the oldest Episcopal church now existing in New 
. England. ‘The building is guarded with the most 
\ jealous care, as a precious relic of the past. It 
\has been closed;for many years. A few sum- 
mers since, however, one afternoon the long: 
closed doors were thrown open for worship; 
many old people of the town once more entered 
the pews they had not sat in since they were chil- 
dren. Ancient Prayer-books were brought out, 
and the beautiful service of the Church performed. 
Then the doors were closed, the- broken windows 
boarded up, and the dust was once more lets 
settle on the pews, and the mould to gather on 
the walls. Not many years can elapse befgre 
this venerable memorial of the past will go t 
way its first congregation went more than a hun- 


dred years ago. 
J 


floor, and the west one to the second-floor, upon. 


of these two stories, and will be 283 feet long» 
This will be the most attract- . 


In the middle of the building will be an opens 


building, and several thousand men at the vari- 


| 


Jet the bankrupt go. 


Papa, I 
the ghtning, It is God scratching 


AN ENGLISH: FARM SCENE. 


Turis carefully-executed and agreeable picture, 
on page 645, has an air of rural quiet and repose 
congenial to the nature of the subject. The 
artist, we feel, must often have lingered at the 
evening hour, when the milkmaid settles to her 
labor, near some such comfortable homestead. 
The cow, which forms the principal object in the 
composition, has a tether round her horns, which 
the young woman holds; and we presume that 
this cow is the: mother of the white calf which 
straggles from her side to look at the dog, and 
that her maternal instincts have rendered her less 
amenable to discipline than the others. The 
secondary groups of cattle carry the eye well into 
the composition; and the glimpse of the’ farm 
and the stretch of rolling country beyond com- 
plete a picture which is thoroughly English in its 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


THE MARCH OF SCIENCE. 


Artist (as a hint to his friend). “Bless me! five 
o’clock! I had no fdlea it was so late. How quickly 
time does fly now |” 

_ Yanxesz. “‘ Whi¢h I calc'late it’s all owin’ to the 
vast improvemen effected in clocks by our great . 
country. 


A little Buffalo girl wants to know if fleas are white 
—because her uncle told her that “ Mary had a Iftle 
lamb with fleas as white as snow.” 


Witp Oats—A crop that is generally sown between 
eighteen and twenty-five. The harvest sets in abont - 
ten years after, and is —— found to consist of a 
broken constitution, two weak legs, a bad cough, and 
a large trunk filled with vials and patent medicines. 
We can hardly say that the yield pays for the time 
and labor expended in the cultivation, - : 


NEW NOVELS. 
wale and Narrow,” by the author of “Far and 
e ” 


** Strings of Barley Sugar,” a sequel to the thrilling 
tale of “ Ropes of Sand." a 

‘* Downey as a Decoy Duck,” a fascinating sequel to 
** Simple as a Dove.” 

‘‘The Gent She Jilted,” a romance of real life, writ- 
ten by the author of ‘‘ The Girl He Married.” 

‘*Boiled Blackbeetles,” a sensation story, by the 
author of Burned Butterflies.” 

‘Fatal Fever-heat,” a tale of most unreal life, by 
the author of “Fatal Zero.” 

‘‘Handiey in Good-Humor,” a sequel to the story 
of Handley Cross.” 


There was a clergyman who often became quite 
vexed at finding his little grandchildren in his study. 
One day one of these little children was standing. b 
his mother’s side, and she was speaking to him o 
heaven. ‘* Ma,” said he, ‘‘I don't want to go to heay- 
en.” ‘“ Don't want to go to heaven, my son?” ‘No, 
ma, I'm sure Idon’t." ‘Why not, myson?” “Why: 

ang will be there, won't he?” ‘Why, ye 
ES e will.” “Well, just as soon as he sees us he 
will come scolding aleng, and say, ‘Whew! whew! * 
whew ' what are these boys here for?’” 


Sienper Parry (who ie not very comfortable). ** These 
street cars ought to charge by en 

Strout Party (sharply). ‘‘ Ah, if they did they would 
never stop to pick you up.” 


PHENoMENON NaturE—A feat 
of arms. 


- We. have it on the best authority that the ancient 
patriarchs wore their hair and beards so long that they 
starved the barbers! niches 


A lady, having dischar ed her cook, said, Thank 
Heaven, there are no cooks in the other world!” Her 
little girl said, ‘‘ Well, mamma, who cooks wash-day ? 


for you know they must have a big wash, ab their gar- 


ments are always white.” 


A young lawyer was examining a bankrupt as to 
how he had sant his money. There were about two 
thousand dol unaccounted for, when the attorne 
put on a severe scratinizing face, and exclaimed, wit 
much self-complacency, ‘* Now, Sir, I want yon to tell 
thie court and jury how you used those two thousand 
dollars.”. The bankrupt put on a serio-comic face, 
winked at the audience, and exclaimed: ‘*‘The law- 
yers got that!” The judge and the audience were con- 
vulsed with laughter, and the coufiselor was glad to 


Why did the 4mericans lose the boat race ?—Be- 
cause they did not pull ** half hard” (Harvard) enough. 


“Where is there no end of cats ?—In the Isle of Man, 
where the cats have nov fails, 


A Sunday-school teacher was giving a lesson on 
Ruth. She wanted to bring out the kindness of Boaz 
in commanding the reapers to drop larger handfuls of 
wheat. “ Now, children,” she said, “ Boaz did*an- 
other very nice thing for Ruth; can you tell mé what 
it was?” “Married her,” said one of the beys. 


The Illinois girl who lately lost her speech (save 
whispering) has had forty offers of marriage. 


REOEIVING informers. 


. The gas is so bad in Erie, Pennsylvania, that the 
boy who puts it out uses a lantern to find the posta. 


To kiss a rosy-cheeked girl, and find your mouth - 
filled with Venetian red, and she growing pale on R, 
is truly awfal. 


— 


An Ohio journal pointedly remarks that “every 
cord of wood given to the poor will be so much fuel 
saved from use in the next world.” = 

Upon Caleb — a spinster poetess of Newbnry- 
port once wrote an €p grammati¢ epitaph, as follows: 
“Lay aside, all ye dead, 
pense the baby of 
Through the world, they say, 
And even though dead will be pushing.” 
Mr. Cushing wrote the following rejoinder: 


‘* Here lies one whose wit, 
WitRout wounding, could hit, 
that’s above her; 


the regions bel 6 


An editor says, “Our best things will be found on | 
the outside.” That’s the way with most of the world. 


“Father,” asked a little three-year-old the other 

, at dinner, of his papa, “‘ what is it that makes 

ightning?” ‘‘ You can’t understand it now,” was 

er: ‘I'll tell you when you get a little older,” 

er went to his 

d the young ho c ng upon 
now now what makes 

es against’ 


knee, said to 
match 


the sky 
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Was on me, and home I went. 
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[OctonEr 9, 1869. 


NOT A DREAM. 

‘*Wuat I have got to tell vou are plain facts. 
You can try and account for them by physical 
rules if you please, or you can take them as be- 
jonging to the category of things that are not to 
be explained. That is what Z have done for 
many vears. IT have never told the story before, 
because there were thosé for whom it was a pain- 
ful subject. ‘They are all dead and ‘gone now, 
so it doesn’t matter.” 

So spoke the old General, whom we had been 
teasing for a story one winter's night. Hitherto 
his talk had been of tigers, pig-stickings, Mah- 
yatta battles, and other Indian subjects, on which 
he dilated with the zest of a boy, white-headed 
veteran as he was. But there was something in 
his tone now which seemed to prepare us for a 
very different topic, and we were not mistaken. 

I was abot eight-and-twenty (he continued), 
and had just got my company, when it suddenly 
occurred to me, without rhyme or reason, that I 
must get leave and go home. I was in good 
health, and I had a promise of a valuable civil 
appointment. I had no one in England whom 


' I cared particularly to see again, for I had been 


left an orphan very early in life, and my uncle, 
who was my guardian— Well, let by-gones be 
by-gones. I have seen other voungsters with the 
same fit upon them. You might as well tell a 
quail that he need not migrate as to try and per- 
suade them nu xask for leave; and they are 
not worth their salt till they get.it, as I have told 
the Directors over and over again. 
The vovage in 
those days was no hop, skip, and jump cver 
Re¥pt and France, but a weary business of three 
mouths—if you had good weather—in sailing- 
ships round the Cape. I had plenty of time to 
think of the wonderfully pleasant things I would 
do when I landed; and when at last I found 
myself in London I was a little disappointed. 
A hiatus of eleven years plays*the very deuce 


with one’s friends and acquaintance. Some peo- 
ple seemed.to think that I must-want something 
when 1 called upon them, and others were so 


forgetful that I had half made up my mind to 
make no further attempt at renewing acquaint- 
ances, when one day, while taking my solitary 
dinner at a restaurant affected by *‘ Indians” (we 
had no club of our own then), the waiter came 
uy with a card, and, ‘* Beg your pardon, Sir,” 
said he: ‘** gentleman in No. 4, Sir, hopes no of- 
fenve, Sir, but may your name be Davenport, 
Sir?’ I looked at the card; ** Mr. James Stu- 
art Cazenove” was elegantly engraved thereon. 
‘* My name,” I said, *‘is Davenport, but—it’s so 
contoundedly awkward, you see, for a fellow to 
claim acquaintance, and you not to know who 
the deuce he is.” I gave the waiter back the 
card, And the next moment its owner had taken 
a seat opposite me. ‘* 1 should have remember- 
ed you any where,” he said, ** but you don't re- 
member me. I took the name of Cazenove for 
a fortune I was lucky enough to get two years 
ago. Im little Jim Smart. Lord! don’t you 


-remember ‘Cocky’ Stuart at Damberley’s ?” 


Then I knew him in a moment. Cocky Stuart! 
the little rascal I had -licked ‘at school, whose 
verses I had done, and who had been my faith- 
ful accomplice in many a poaching adventure at 
poor old Damberley’s. 

Oh ves! you girls may smile. You are all 
very well, kissing and ‘* dearesting” each other 
at two days’ acquaintance, but you don’t know 
what men feel at meeting an old school-fellow, 
especially when one of them has been broilin 
eleven years in India. 

Cocky” Stuart was one of your lucky ones. 
He inherited a fine business from his fathgr, 
which seemed to take care of itself. He Was 
made. a rich man’s heir; and he married well in 
every sense of the word. He was in London.to 
complete some business matters connected with 
an estate he had recently bought, and I was one 
of the first batch of guests who assisted at his 
house-warming. 

** Well, old man,” he said, when he had shown 
me over most part of the house—a huge old Tu- 
dor Gothie place which he had restored, to my 
thinking in great good taste—‘‘ what do you 
think of it ?” 

I told him I liked it immensely—that he had 
just hit the happy mean between comfort and 
quaintness, 

** That's just what Bessie says—it’s all her do- 
ing. Bless you, I take no credit.. It’s all her 
handiwork. I wanted-to pull the place down, 
and build a modern house, but she would not 
hear of it.” 

And quite right too,” I told him. ‘‘ Why, 
there's many a duke would envy you those old 
earved oak wainscotings, those deliciously ugly 
corbels and stained-glass windows. There must 
be a legend for every stone, and I'll be bound 
there’s a~haunted room.” 

that’s* nonsense,” he replied, rather 
sharply. 

** My dear fellow,” I persisted, ‘fa hon<e “ke 
this would be nothing without a haunteu .vv.. 
If you haven't got a ghost, pray invent ona) | 
just as soon be without a butler if I were you. 
It’s quite de rigueur in such a dear, quaint old 
place, I assure you.” | 

‘* Don’t talk nonsense, Davenport.” 

I remembered afterward how his voice and 
inanner changed; but I did not notice it at the 
time. I was in a chaffing mood, and went on: 

**Nonsense! Do you call ghosts nonsense ?” 

** Yes, I do.” 
_ ** Its very wicked fo call ghosts nonsensa, 

** Davenport, I'd trouble you to drop the 
ject; I don't like 

Of course I could say no more after this, 
and, it being nearly time to dress for, dinner, I 
was shown to my room. 

I was soniewhat surprised when I entered it. 
All the other rooms I had seen were, as I have 
hinted, quaint, old-fashioned, with low ceilings, 


Well, the fit 


polished oak floors and wainscotings, some hung 
with tapestry, and all furnished in keeping with 
those surroundings. J/y room was a lofty apart- 
ment with a French paper on the walls, a Brus- 
sels carpet, a polished steel fire-grate, and a bed 
and other accessories of the latest fashion. Per- 
haps it was that the contrast with the other por- 
tion of the house made it appear at first harsh, 
vulgar, and garish. ‘The colors on the walls and 
floor appeared unnecessarily gay, and two large 
pier-glasses with gilt frames, and a mantle-piece 
covered with crimson velvet, on which a hand- 
some clock ticked loudly, flanked by two elab- 
orate ormolu candelabra, gave it an unusual air 
for an English bedroom. ‘** This isn’t Bessie’s 
taste, I'll be bound,” I mused, as I tied my white 
choker at one of the glasses. ‘‘ It’s'a room they 


have: added to the old house, and Master Jim 


has had his wicked will with it. The rascal! 
If he had taken a Clapham villa he could not 
have done worse.” 

Bessie was a very gem of a hostess, and be- 
fore dinner was over her guests, some ten in 
number, were on perfect good terms; and al- 
ready the keels of certain small flirtations had 
been laid. 

When the ladies had retired, and we were ad- 
journing to the smoking-room—a rare !uxury in 
those days—‘* Cocky” took me aside and whis- 
pered, ** Don’t you mind what I said to-day, old 
man. I didn’t mean to be cross, you know; 
but don’t talk about it, like a good fellow. Serv- 
ants get hold of such things, and play the very 
deuce.” 

‘* Get hold of what things ?” 

**Qh! you know—about haunted rooms and 
that. It’s all nonsense.” e 

I was half vexed with him for thinking I would 
pursue a subject which seemed to annoy him, 
and, lighting a chéroot, turned to a young per- 
son who had amused me greatly by lectures on 
India, based on information he had gained from 
tracts written by people as wise as himself. 

At last it was bedtime, and my host accom- 
panied me to my room, where he fidgeted about 
a good deal, and seemed reluctant to leave me. 
He set the clock right, lit a good many more 
lights than I could possibly want, and walked 
about touching small articles of furniture, put- 


| ting them a_little moresto the right or left, back- 
ward on forward, in a nervous way. 


“Ist 
last. 
I said; ‘‘nothing, thank you.” 

*‘If you do want any thing, my room is the 
third door in the corridor to the left.” 

‘* My dear fellow, I’m an old campaigner. I 
shall sleep like a top in that luxurious bed,” I 
replied. 

** Well, good-night. Remember the third door 
to'the left if you want anything. Don't forget.” 

As [ lighted him out I noticed that there was 
a short passage between the door of my room and 
the eorridor, and this confirmed my idea that the 
room had been added to the old house. 

Directly opposite to where I had sat at dinner 
was hung the portrait of a very beautiful woman, 
dressed as a shepherdess, with a crook in her lap 
and a flock of sheep in the distance. I dreamed 
that this picture came into my room, which sud- 
denly became like any other room in the house, 
only larger. I awoke, and found the lights in 
the candelabra (which I had forgotten to put out) 


re any thing you want?” he asked at 


burning brightly, and every thing just as it had 


been ‘when my host took his departure. I fell 
asleep again, and was only roused by Cazenove 
knocking. at the door, and saying that the break- 
fast-bell would ring in twenty minutes. 

**})id you sleep well, old man?” he asked. 


** Like a child,” I replied, jumping out of bed. | 
** By Jove, I’m so glad!” he cried, with what - 


struck me at the time as unnecessary warmth; 
and away he went. 
When the servant came in with my shaving- 


water and drew the heavy curtains which hid the. 


window, I got a little start. Jt was the window 
of the room f had seenin my dream! A large, 
deep bay-window, almost a chamber in itself, 
with stone copings and divisions and lancet- 
shaped lights, the small diamond panes in which 
were set in lead—a window ridiculously out of 
keeping with the room and its furniture. I had 
dressed for dinner the day, before by candle-light, 


-and seeing the incongruous.window now so sud- 


denly brought back my almost-forgotten dream 
with, as it were, a mental crash which staggered 
me for a moment. 

Angry with myself for giving way to such 
fancies, of course I laid the blame on some one 
else, and inwardly abused my host for his anach- 
ronism. ‘** With such a window as that stand- 
ing, why the deuce couldn’t he have rebuilt the 
room in harmony with it ?” I growled. 

When breakfast. was over I could not help 
sauntering into the dining-room to have an- 
other look at the picture which had troubled 
my repose. ‘The original must have been very 
beautiful, and as a work of art the portrait was 
almost perfect, except for the position of the right 
hand—a small white hand—but, as I thought, too 
prominently displayed. There was something 
even threatening in the attitude. 

As I gazed Cazenove came in, gun in hand (it 
was the Ist of September), and rated me for not 


| being ready. 


I told him that I was not.only ready, but had 
been waiting forhim. ‘‘ Only, before we start,” 
I said, *‘tell me who is that?” pointing to the 
picture. 

**Oh, that? That’s a portrait,” he replied, 
becoming suddenly grave. 

‘*So I suppose; but of whom ?” 

. **Qh! of some one belonging to people who 
used to live here long ago.” 

Connected with the Surface family, I should 
think, from their selling their ancestors ?” I said. 
‘* But, I beg pardon, perhaps she was some re- 
lation of your own?” | 
_ God forbid!” 


‘* Well, I’m sure you have no reason to be } you will, no doubt, call my Jirst dream. You 


ashamed of her personal appearance. Show me 
as beautiful a girl living now, and I'll show you 


-a man who would make a fool of himself for her,” 


I said 


“T've begged and prayed Bessje a score of . 


times,” he muttered, angrily, not appearing to 
heed me,’ *“‘ to. let me have the infernal thing 
hacked out of its panel, or painted over, or 
something— it’s a fixture, confound it!—and 
she won't. I'll do it, though, in spite of her. 
For God’s sake, Davenport, don’t stand there 
staring like an idiot! Come and shoot, if you're 
coming.” 

This was the second time he had broken out 
at me rudely, for no apparent cause, and I be- 
gan to think that my fortunate friend had had a 
bad temper left him among his other legacies. 

At dinner he did- me a grievous wrong. » Con- 
trary to all law and custom, in defiance of the 
British Constitution itself, he ordered me away 
from an exceedingly nice little girl, whom I had 
taken down, and sent mé to the other side of 
the table, on the pitiful plea that there were two 
ladies together there. I remembered afterward 
that this change brought me with my. back to 
the picture. 

The manor had been badly preserved by Caze- 
nove’s predevessor, who never lived on it, and 
we had a good deal of walking for our twenty 
brace. I was glad indeed when our fair hostess 
told us we were very stupid, as gentlemen always 
were in the shooting season, and that the best 
thing we could do would be to go to bed. If 
ever a man had an excuse for sleeping like an 
animal, I had one that night; but I could not 
sleep. I could not help thinking of the beautiful 
shepherdess with the small lily hand, and won- 
dering why my host had spoken so irritably in 
answer to my questions about her. What did 
he mean by saying ‘* God forbid!” with so much 
vehemence when [asked if she were a relation ? 
Why should he want to destroy so admirable a 
painting ? 

Small things affect a man with the fidgets on 
him. ‘The fire was burning brightly in its pol- 
ished grate, and lighted the room so that almost 
every object was visible. Of all the rooms in 
the world, it was the last to have any such le- 
gend as I had suggested the day before connect- 
ed with it. A thing of yesterday, with the smell 
of French polish and new carpets not yet blown 
away, what association could it possibly have 
with a lady who probably died before Queen 
Anne? What story, beyond what was told in 
an upholsterer’s bill, could belong to it? When 
midnight struck, and a cold shiver passed over 
me, I said to myself, ‘* Davenport, my boy, you 
got your feet wet in the turnips. Dwellers in 
the tropics can not afford to play tricks with 
their health. That jungle-fever you caught 
three years ago is not quite out of your bones. 
A dose of quinine for you to-morrow morning, 
Master Davenport.” Then I shut my eyes, and 
manfully resolved to sleep. Small things, I say, 
affect a man with the fidgets on him. The fire 
worried me; but what was I todo? Empty the 
water-jug on it ?—that would rust the reflecting- 


bars, and bring on my head the maledictions of | 


an injured house-maid.: Take off the coals ?— 
where was I to put them? Besides, there were 
no tongs, and only a sort of gigantic skewer for 
a poker. I am afraid I said bad words of that 
fire and its new-fangled irons as I turned my 
back on it and tried again to sleep. ‘ 

At last I fell into a conscious doze, during 
which the light faded away; and then there 
came over me that pleasant sensation which 
says, ‘‘You have only to turn over on your 
other side, and you will go fast asleep.” I 
turned over, anil saw that the old enemy of my 
rest was out. The room was in total darkness, 


| save where the moonbeams fell in through the 


window. ‘This struck me as odd, and roused 
me; for I distinctly remembered that the heavy 
cloth curtains were drawn close when I went to 
bed. ‘‘ Bother, the moon!” I exclaimed, and 
was in the act of jumping out of bed to.shut it 
out, when another light shone suddenly from the 
opposite side of me, and by this I—as fully awake 
and in my sensés as [I am at this moment—saw 
that the size, shape, furniture, every thing about 
the room had changed, and that it had become 
the room of my dream the night before!—a 
sombre oak-paneled room, with a high vaulted 
roof, in which some tattered banners waved to 
and fro in the might-air mournfully. Even the 
bed, on which [I sat in horror, was not what it 
had been, but a huge structure with gilded posts 
and dark heavy drapery, embroidered with quaint 
devices, as the state-beds of kings and queens in 
olden times were wont to be. Remindful of my 
dream, I institctively turned toward where I 
fancied I had seen the picture the night before, 
and there sure enough I saw—not the picture, 
but THE ORIGINAL, standing with a lamp in one 
hand, and the other in the attitude of the por- 
trait, but with this horrid difference—that the 
palm was pierced through and through as 
though by a stab, and blood trickled from it to 


the ground. There she stood in her fanciful 


dress, and a look, not of pain or of anger, but 
of deep unutterable despair, branding the face I 
had thought so innocent and beautiful, for, I 
suppose, some minutes, though they seemed 
hours to me. Then she walked slowly round 
the room, close to the wall, and vanished the in- 
stant that she returned to the spot where I had 
first seen her, leaving me again in darkness. 
Now, I dare say there are some of you who 
will say that all this can be explained; and so 
perhaps it can, so far... You may argue some- 
what in this wise :—‘‘ ‘The old-fashioned part of 
the house had made an impression on my mind 
which was strengthened by the contrast present- 
ed by my bedchamber. The portrait in the 
dining-room had also made an impression. I 
had dreamed of the latter, and, naturally enough, 
gave it a fitting back-ground.” So much for what 


will go on to urge that, ‘‘overtired with a long 
day's shooting, and with a touch of intermittent 


fever on me, that first dream made an impression 


which developed itself into the second.” I say 
again, so far such an explanation might pass. 
But when, impelled by terror—of which I was 
afterward heartily ashamed—I knocked up Caze- 
nove, his first words were: | 

** My God, Davenport! Have you seen her ?” 

Then I knew in a moment why he had an- 
swered so irritably my nonsense about haunted 
chambers, and the inquiries I had made about 
the portrait. 3 

**IT have seen some one,” I replied, ‘‘and it 
may be a trick. Bring your lamp and come at 
once. 
** Not for the world!” he cried, drawing back. 
**She never appears a second time to the same 
person; but I have not seen her yet. You may 
take the light and satisfy yourself without the 
slightest danger. It is all over.” 

I went back, and found every thing exactly as 
it had been—the thick curtains closely drawn 
over the window, and the fire still burning. 
Then I rejoined my host in the corridor. 

** Don't, blame me for what has passed,” he 
said, in a} low voice, ‘‘ until you hear my ex- 
cuses. I have a haunted chamber—worse luck! 
Look here.” 

As he spoke he lifted the tapestry, and dis- 
closed a small low door, which I saw from its 
position should lead into thd room I had just 
left. ‘‘Go in,” he continued, opening it by 
pressing a spring, ‘‘and look about you. No, 
there is nothing to fear; I tell you in, she 
a appears twice to the same persons, Go in, 
arid judge for yourself if there be any trick.” 

I went in, and found myself in what appeared, 
at first sight, to be a passage between the corridor 


and my bedroom; but on examining the outer 


wall I recognized Sa cold shudder, as the 
wall of the room round which the ady with the 
bleeding hand had passed. I looked up, and 
there was the dark vaulted room, there were the 
tattered banners. Zhe new room had been built 
inside the old one. 

The Dream theory will not do now. A dream 
is a confused set of ideas arising out of something 
which the sleeper has seen or known of when 
awake. I had never seen that room; it was hid 
from me (all but the window) by solid walls of 
brick. I had every reason to suppose that I was 
in a new part of the house. How, in a mere 
dream, could I invent such a thing as a cham- 
ber within a chamber? Again, with regard to 


the picture, I was half in love with the winning 


grace, the essentially feminine beauty, of the fair 
shepherdess. In a.mere dream I should have 
made her the central figure of gay scenes, court 
revels, masks, balls, and the like, which, waking, 
I fancied she must have graced. How could I 
invent such an improbable thing as that her pret- 
ty hand should be stabbed through and through ? 
—that she should be wandering about alone at 
night with that awful look of despair fixed on 
her face? 

It was no dream.. 

‘¢Of course, there’s no more sleep for either 
of us to-night,” said Cazenove, as I rejoined 
him. ‘‘Come into my dressing-room, and [ 
will tell you all I know about this miserable 
business.’ 

I was angry with him for what I considered 
his unfair treatment, and had determined to tell 
him so; but there was something so dejected in 
his voice and manner that I checked myself with 
the words hot on my lips, and followed him in. 
silence to his room. 

His narrative was a long and’ not intelligible 
one, for he rambled into many details which had 
nothing to do with the story, and wasted a good 
deal of time talking about his bad luck, and giv- 
ing instances of it; so I had better give it to you 
in the shape into which I reduced it afterward, 
with the help of some further information. : 

Among the cavaliers who cheered the exile. of 
King Charles the Second was a certain Sir Hubert 
Dyke, a) gentleman who had done things in his 
time on the Spanish Main which we should call 


. by ugly names, but who was a stout soldier, a 


faithful subject, and—what was more to the pur- 


‘pose in those times—a rich one, thanks to his ex- 


ploits among the galleons of the Don. : 
When he must have been nearly sixty he mar- 
ried a young Frenchwoman, of whom when I say 
that she was very lovely I have told you the best 
that can be said of her. , | 
The King got ‘“‘his own again”—that is to 
say, he was brought back to waste other folks’ 
property; and Sir Hubert and Lady Dyke got 
their own again, considerably improved by hav- 
ing passed through the hands of a crop-eared 
knave, who, if half that. is said of his conduct 
as a landlord be true, was worth a whole regi- 
ment of lawless dare-devils like Sir Hubert. 
High festival was held in honor of the Resto- 
ration at the manor, and its beautiful lady was 
the life and soul of the revels, not the least splen- 
did of which was a mask composed by Dryden, 
in which she appeared as a shepherdess. Among 
the company was a then unknown artist named 
Lely, who asked and obtained the honor of paint- 
ing her portrait on a panel in the dining-room. 
The fame of that mask went abroad, and the 
King himself commanded its repetition. ae 
But for one thing Sir Hubert would have been 
a happy man. Améng my lady’s train, and the 
actors with her in that mask, was a young cour- 
tryman of hers, who, it turned out, had wooed 
her before she had charmed the eye of the ex- 
buccaneer, and whom she loved in spite of her © 
marriage-vows. Dark hints reached Sir Hu- 
bert’s ears, and I dare say he would have stood 
on scant ceremony with the disturber of his 
peace, but that there was the royal visit and 
the royal command; and, as the mask could 
not be performed without Monsieur Le Goffe, 
his hateful presence had to be endured, Only 
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to.Sir Hubert, for he is reported to. have been 


most affectionate and courteous toward his beau- : 


tiful wife up to the last. 


The mask went off more brilliantly than be- 


fore, and all that is known with any certainty of 

’ what followed is, that shortly after midnight a 
wild piercing shriek was heard, and my lady ruash- 
ed to the King’s chamber, calling for help and 
justice, and showing her hand pierced through 
and through by a stab. The next day the estab- 
lishment was broken up. My lady is said to 
haye returned to France, and to have entered a 
convent. Sir Hubert obtained g military com- 

- mand in Scotland, but Monsieur Le Goffe was 
never heard of again. ‘The legend goes that the 
lovers were surprised; that rs lady threw her 
arms round Le Goffe to protect him from her in- 
- jured husband’s fury, but that he stabbed him 
to the heart through her hand. . 

The scandal was hushed up, as such things 
could be int those days when great people were 
concerned; but no one could live in the state- 
chamber, and eventually the fine old house was 
sold for about a fifth of its value. 

‘¢ Like a fool as I was,” said Cazenove, ‘‘I 
made no inquiries. I saw the place and liked 
it; so did Bessie. I offered a sum for it which 
I thought ridiculously small, and to my surprise 
it was accepted. Not a servant belonging to the 
vicinity would come to live with us, and so at 
last the truth leaked out—the place was haunt- 
ed! Bessie said it was all nonsense; that the 
state-chamber was far too large and sombre for 
a bedroom; that its dark walls, and the shadows 
and noises in the vaultéd roof, created fancies: 


-and as we could not pull it dowt without disfig- 


uring the house, we built a modern room inside, 
which you were the first to o¢cupy. But you see 
it is no use; there is a curSe upon the place!” 

‘¢Has it appeared in any other part of the 
house ?” I asked. 

‘* No, never.” 

‘¢ She has appeared to many persons ?” 

everyone who has slept in that room— 
once.” 

‘¢ And—tell ‘me truly, Cazenove, what has 
followed ?” A 

‘©Oh, it’s no use talking about it any more,” 
he replied, with a renewal of his old petulance. 

Cazenove, I insist on knowing. There is 

something you wish to conceal—out with it, 
mun! The thing is done, and can not be helped. 
What has followed ?” 

‘‘They say that those to. whom she appears 
never marry.” 

* * * baad baad 

‘* And were you ever married, General ?” ask- 
ed a pretty girl who sat next him. | 

‘¢ Never, my dear,” replied the old soldier ; 
**but whether that was my fault, or the ghost’s, 
I can not say.” ! 
— ** You think it really was a ghost ?” 

What am [Ito think ?” 

That is a question which has yet to be answer- 
ed. 


ON AN ICEBERG. 


I was once summoned home from my travels 


on the Continent by very important news. There: 


was no time to lose in getting back, so I went as 
fast as I could to Havre, and took the firS@ship 
that sailed for New York. It was in the month 
of June,. which I considered the most pleasant 
time in the year to cross the Atlantic; and 
though I found after leaving: that my ship Avas 
an old and rather leaky concern, yet I didNnot 
feel any very great anxiety. , ) 

We went on for several days; and a&v re 
favored with a fine breeze, perfectly fair, we made 
very rapid progress, and soon came within the re- 
gion of the Banks of Newfoundland. | 

But here a stop was put upon our progress. 
On the second day after we arrived on this spot 
the wind died away altogether... 

For an entire day we lay becalmed, with the 
ship tossing lazily over the huge ocean surges. 
All hands grew impatient. Our. captain, who 
had been in high glee at dur quick progress, and 
had expected by this time to be sailing in New 
York Harbor, now lost his patience, and spent 
the greater part of his time in cursing alternate- 

- ly the wind, the waves, the sky, the sun, the ship, 
and his own eyes. : 

This did not help the matter at all, however. 
In fact, worse things than a mere calm were in 
store for us. - During the night a fog came on, 
and when we arose in the morning it had closed 
in all around us with a density that I had never 
imagined Aefore and have never since -seen 
equaled. 

Here was a pretty situation. A dead calm, a 
smooth sea, and not a breath of wind. I blamed 
myself a thousand times for not going on to Liv- 
erpool and taking an ocean steamer. 

However, there was no resource but patience. 
Patient we had to be whether we liked it or not. 

In the middle of the following day, however, 
we felt a slight breath of air. It was the first 
breath of the glorious wind which now again 
was blowing favorably as before. ‘Through the 
day it increased, blowing stronger every hour, 
until, when I went to bed, I retired with the 
pleasing thought that every hour carried me ten 
miles nearer to my home. 

I slept soundly. 

But suddenly, at about three o'clock in the 
morning, as far as I can recollect, 1 was awaked 
by a sudden crash which sounded like thun- 
der in my half-aroused senses, and seemed to 
shake the ship to piéces. 

In a moment I was out of my berth and up on 
the deck. 

Great Heaven! what a spectacle there met ty 
gaze! 

All around was the blackness of darkness. 

The wind was howling fiercely through the rig- 
ging. The sailors were running wildly to and 


‘and slippery as glass. 


fro. The captain was standing jike a man para- 
lyzed, and shouting, while he Wwrung his hands, 
** We're lost! we're 

I spoke not a word to any one, but quickly 
and nimbly, as a cat, I keaped down from the 
quarter-deck on to the poop deck and rushed 
forward. It was so intensely dark and thick 
that I could see but little with distinctness. Yet 
a strange feeling of intense cold made itself evi- 
dent even then to my senses. 

leaped upon the forecastle. 

Then a sight of horror burst upon my view. 

High before me, extending out of sight, was a 
vast precipice—appearing in the darkness to be 
of immeasurable proportions. And at this the 
ship was crashing and pounding., At each stroke 
of the ship huge masses came thundering down, 
and falling with deafening noise into the ocean. 

What was it? Was it the rocky coast of New- 
foundland? or was it a lonely rock in the middle 
ocean ? 

It was neither. I soon knew all. 

It was a vast iceberg! 7 

The ice itself was not colder than the chill 
that rushed through every nerve as this appalling* 
thought burst upon my mind. ‘Then in one mo- 
ment an utter sense of ruin, of hopeless desola- 
tion, took away my faculties. 

But now there was no time to lose, nor was 
there time even to mourn. ~ For the ship, acted 
upon by the long rolling waves of the Atlantic, 
was driving with fearful violence full against the 
enormous mass. I heard the crashing ice—I 
heard the shattering’ of her timbers—I heard the 
rush of the water as it poured into her. 

The ship seemed alive, struggling like some 
drowning wretch to avert her fate. The groan- 
ing of her parting timbers sounded like a human 
voice—the voice of one in agony. © | 

A mighty wave of gigantic size now lifted the 
quivering mass high into-the air. Retreating 
backward it bore its load away from the iceberg 
for some considerable distance, but only to hurl 
it back with more tremendous force. Returning 
with redoubled power it tlung the ship headlong 
against the enormous mass. I, who was stand- 
ing on the prow, was thrown as though I had 
been a straw, off from the ship entirely. I fell 
prostrate and almost senseless upon the iceberg, 
on a declining surface along which I shot for a 
long distance, until I was stopped by an upright 
mass of ice. 


_. All around me I heard a burst of fearful sound 


—a sound of crashing timbers, falling masts, 


roaring waters, crumbling masses of ice, and 
howling winds, while high and distinct above 


them all arose a shrill wail of human agony 
which shall never be forgotten by me, -until my 
ear is closed to all earthly sounds forever. 

** Misericorde !” 

Alone there in the thick darkness, clinging 
to the mass of ice before me, with the tempest 
howling around, and the sense of horror at the 
fate of my companions, it was wonderful that 
through the accumulated terrors of that fearfal 
moment my mind passed without failing beneath 
the unequaled trial. 

Misericorde !” 

I too exclaimed the last word of my compan- 


) ions, and’sunk senseless upon the ice. 


How long I lay I knew not. It could not 
have been less than an hour, but at last sense 
returned, and with it all the recollection of my 


‘situation. 


I rose to my feet painfully. 

I was first aware of my own physical condi- 
tion. Yet before doing any thing 1 cast a look 
around. 

The fog had cleared away altogether. 

The broad expanse of ocean lay before me, 
its deep blue surface reflecting the gorgeous rays 
of the sun which was just rising. ‘There was 
not a breath of wind, and the sea was as unruf- 
fled as a mountain lake. 

I cast a glance downward to see if there was 
a single vestige of the ill-fated ship. 

Alas! nota single vestige could be seen. Not 
a plank—not even a chip floated upon the wa- 
ter. All had gone down. Not a wretch was 
saved. I only—I only had escaped to tell the 
tale. 

I was standing upon a broad surface of ice | 
nearly half an acre in extent.. It was smooth 
It was nearly level. I 
was at the lower end of it, and had been stopped 
by a high wall against which I had struck. 

The iceberg was of the most colossal magni- 
tude and grandeur. At the side of the slippery 
surface where I stood it went sheer down per- 
pendicularly into the sea. But its edge extend- 
ed away on either side for an immense distance. 
Its edge ought to be called a coast, so extraor- 
dinary was its extent. On the other hand, be- 
hind me it ascended far into the air. Not all 
at once or abruptly, but by a series of terraces, 
until at last far away its lofty summit seemed to 
touch the clouds. The terraces were regular 
and even. At intervals along the ascent arose 
towers and pinnacles, and upon the topmost 
point a vast spire of glittering ice shot up straight 
into the skies for at least a hundred feet..y Seen 
from a distance, it looked like some glorious 
city, some magnificent capital such as/we read 
of in the fantastic story of the Arabian\dreamer. 

‘Alas! to me there was no time for adsniration 
or wonder. All this I took in at a glance. I 
quickly returned to myself. 

I was chilled through. Fortunately I had 
slept that night with my clothes on, or it would 
have been worse with me. As it was, my hands 
and feet were perfectly numb. 

I rubbed my hands violently, struck and beat 
them, and at the same time ran up and down 
stamping my feet. ‘The violent exertion brought 
warmth into my system. My hands began at 
length to have something like,sensation, but m 
feet were frozen. 

I .began to think now with greater despair 
upon my situation, 
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There was no hope for me! 

I could see all around. Not a sail was upon 
the vast expanse. Yet on one side I could not 
see. It was hidden by the lofty island of ice. 

In a moment my resolution was formed. 

** I will go there,” I said, aloud. ‘‘I can but 
die. To stay here will be to perish slowly. ‘To 
go there-w/ll be to seek a chance for life. - More- 
over, it will distract my thoughts, which here will 
drive me mad. [ will go.” 

‘And goldid. Iset torth boldly. I mounted 
terrace after terrace as I went along on a journey 
such. as no mortal man has ever undertaken. 
—— up by the dear hope of Jife, I went brave- 
y on. 

Deep chasms intercepted me—awful precipices 
rose before me. My footstep disturbed immense 
masses of ice, which came crashing down, yet 
still I went on. } 

What will not hope make a man do? 

‘On! on! Nearer! nearer! And now the sum- 


alone on my vast,iceberg! 

Alone! Oh, what is that upon the ocean ? 

Never before was the presence of man so dear 
to his despairing fellow. ' 

There, not a mile from me, was the form of an 
ocean steamer, slowly passing by on the course 
toward America. I saw the tumult, the hurry, 
the thronging, the confusion... 

was seen. 
The steamer hove to. A boat was let down, 
and in a few minutes was within hail. I pointed 
_.back to the other side of the island. 
Back again I went—rejoicing—praying—sing- 
we witb joy and gratitude. 
I was saved! sor 
A jump into the sea, and I was caught up and 
taken into the boat and into the steamer. 
I am a saved man—and an artificial foot which 
I now am compelled to use ever reminds me of 
my fearful adventure. 3 


_ LOST. 


THE moon comes out and glimmers, 
The stars ‘like diamonds gleam, 
And long green boughs are waving 
O’er a pleasant mountain stream. 


- 


And my thoughts travel backward 
Into the long dead years, 

And your face comes before me, 

* Seen through a mist of tears. 


We met—we loved—we parted, 
The story ever new; |. 

We lived—we hoped—we waited, 
And so the long years grew. 


A vast sea rolls between us, 
A gulf that time has made, 

New habits grow upon us, 
Old. beauties faint and fade. 


Take one last look behind you, 
Into the vale of years, 

Does my face come before you, 
Seen through a mist of tears? 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Un ess there is some change in the law*by which 
the confinement of persons in Insane Asylums is pro- 
cured, almost any one is liable to be adroitly captured, 
and unsuspectingly decoyed into closer quarters than 
are desirable for any who are not either .morally 
or meutally insane. Instances have been recently 
brought to light in this city and in Hartford—indeed, 
cases are frequently occurring which show clearly that 
the present law affords the opportunity, at least, of 
fearful wrong-doing. Ambition, revenge, and cu- 
pidity may find in it an easy method of putting out 
of the way one whose presence is offensive or unde- 
sirable. Any little eccentricity may be brought as 
proof of unsound mind, or, if that be wanting, two 
physicians can easily be found .who will pocket a 
bribe and testify as is required. Charles Reade does 
not portray too vividly in his ‘‘ Hard Cash” the hor- 
rors which a sane person might experience if confined 
in a “‘retreat” for lunatics. 


Austrian scenery has received a new addition in the 
shape of a lake of pure water which suddenly made its 
appearance one day last August, where a few seconds 
before a field of oats had been growing. The land 
fell in with a crash like thunder. All sorts of theories 
have been invented to explain this phenomenon. This 
event transpired in the village of Moll, near Steyer, 
in Upper Austria., 


The Sheffield Scientific School at Yale College has 
received a large addition ot physical and mechanical 
appliances, recently purchased in Europe by Profes- 
sors Lyman apd Newton. The number of students 
at the Scientific School is this year larger than ever 
before. 

From Salt Lake City there comes a story 0: an at- 
tempt made by one of Brigham Young’s daughters to 
elope with her “Gentile” lover. She was discovered, 
however, and carried back to the king’s castle and 
locked up to prevent further mischief. 


Statistics show that there have been forty-one fatal 


éighteen years. The months in which these cases 
have occurred indicate clearly that the majority of 


days.” Facts confirm the opinion that dogs are not 
driven mad by hot weather. 


It is said that many quarrels which occur between 
brothers, sistefs, husbands and wives, and other per- 
sons who habitually room together, may be referred 
to electrical changes in their nervous systems conse- 
quent upon lodging together night after night. There 
is nothing that will so derange the nervous system 


of a person who is eliminative in nervous férce as to 
lie all night in bed with another person who is ab- 
sorbent in nervous force. The absorber will go to 
sleep and rest well, while the eliminator will be tum- 
bling and tossing, restless and nervous, and wake up 
in the morning fretful, peevish, fault-finding, and dis- 
couraged. 


mit is near—nearer—nearer. Itiszained! There, - 
‘at last, I stand at the foot of the lofty pinnacle— 


A Yankee, who doubtless spends his evenings medi- 
tating by the kitchen hearth, has discévered that the 


_ pitch of the singing of crickets depends directly on- 


the temperature. Can not crickets be utilized, and 
barometers be superseded ? 


M. Szerelmey, the patentee of a new kind of coffin 


made of paper, seems to believe in the adaptability 
of paper to all the needs of civilized life. His object 


- in introducing it into the mannfacture of ‘coffins is to 


obtain a perfectly air-tight, water-proof, an’ damp- 
defying shell, which nothing from without can pene- 
trate, and nothing from within can escape. The Zo- 
pissa paper cofiin, in which these conditions are said 
to be fulfilled, is a solid looking structure, very much 


resembling in build and thickness the ancient mum- 


my cases preserved in the British Museum, 


An English magazine, waiving the question of 


‘*woman’s rights,” discourses on “‘ ladies’ privileges,” 
bidding the fair sex to consider how far they surpass 
the sterner sex in all the braveries of apparel ; to re- 
call their partners, walking attendant at their sides, 
like ravens or jackdaws, in sober black, while they 
appear in the fabrics of Persia, diffusing the perfumes 


. of Araby, and despoiling the very rainbow of its hues 


cases of hydrophobia in New York city within the last- 


them. have not occurred in what are called ‘‘dog-: 


| table upon which are a 


for the enhancement of their charms. It bids them 
reflect how differently ail this is arranged in the 
world of birds, beasts, and savages. The tiger ip 
the jungle rejoices in a spotted splendor far greater 
in beauty than that which Nature hasbestowed upon 
his spouse. The lion only wears the mane. The pea- 
cock spreads his gorgeous plumiage in the sun, while 
it has pleased Providence to make the peahen a very 
so-80 affair. And among the less civilized races, from 
the feathered and paint-danbed savage in his wig- 
wam to the Grand Turk on his throne, it is the lords 
of creation for who the tailors make the rith and 


showy robes. And contrasting husbands, fathers,and . 
brothers with wives, mothers, and sisters, the perti- - 


nent query is made, “‘Is-all this to stand for no- 
thing ?” 

A new method of curing hay has lately been tried 
in England, and promises to succeed so well that the 
sun's mission in hay-making will not be so absolute- 
ly essential as it has been in past times. By this 
method the grass is taken from-the field as fast as 
it is mown, and subjected to a blast of hot air for 
about ten minutes, when it is perfectly cured, and fit 
to bestowed away. This hot air is obtained from a 
furnace, and is drawn ont by means of arevolving fan, 
worked -by horse-power. 


Can any thing be sadder than the last words of a 
little boy who lately died from injuries received by 
being run over in the street: ‘‘ Don't whip me, father: 
I'll never do so again?” He was only six years old. 


Chicago has a couple who met for the first time on 
Friday, courted Saturday, were “engaged” on Sun- 
day, and married on Monday. The divorce is expect- 
ed soon. : 


Boston has Fecently organized a National Musical 
Association, the objects of the society being to elevate 
the people to an appreciation of, music, to improve 
the social standing of professional musicians, and both 
to create and supply a demand for educated musicians 
and good m This enterprise grows out of the 
Peace Jubttée. 


The ** Aged Brotherhood” of Portland has been very 
successful, and now includes 125 veterans between the 
ages of 65 and 91, It is found impossible to organize 
an “Aged Sisterhood,” as there is great difficulty in 
finding any woman 65 years of age. 


Between two of the highest of the Adirondack 
Mountains, at the bottom of a crevice a thousand feet 
or more in depth, precipice-walled and gloomy, lies 
Avalanche Lake, 2900 feet above tide-leve). It is sur- 
mised by many that this lake and Lake Colden, at the 
south of it, were once one sheet, or at least connected 
by a deep ravine. A slide, rolled down from Mount 
Colden, closed the channel, threw back the waters, 
and the lake, avalanche born, was formed. Last Au- 
gust a furious storm of wind and rain occurred among 
the Adirondacks. A visitor reports that during that 
storm a mighty avalanche rushed down the side of 
Mount Colden, falling into Lake Avalanche, and lit- 
erally making a dam a¢ross it, and dividing it into 
two lakes. Amidst many difficulties he visited the 
wild spot soon after this occurrence, while yet the 
dark waters were muddy from recent disturbances, 


and the lake strown with floating timber. It is pre- 


dicted that after a few more moumain slides Ava- 
lanche Lake will become Avalanche Pass. 


The latest discovery ot science may be called “ An 
Obstacle to Longevity beyond Seventy,” which has 
been revealed to »learned Englishman being nothing 
more or less than a drooping or pe 
A paper was recently read before t 
tion, stating that from a careful 
thousand throats, it had been as 
persons over seventy the position pf the epiglottis was 
vertical, without a single exception. Consequently it 
is argued that those who are so premio, as to pos- 
sess a pendent epiglottis will not live Beyond seven- 


British Associa- 


ty. This new discovery may be important to life in- ° 


surance companies, But query, Who can tell but a 
law of nature may yet be revealed whereby pendent 
epiglottises may erect themselves after the age of sev- 
enty? The pendents need not be distressed. 


Rev. Dr. E. O. Haven, recently inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the Northwestern University in Illinois, re- 
marked in his address upon that occasion: “I can not 
doubt that shé [woman] hes an equal claim with man 
to all the advantages of our universities. Universities 
can not be duplicated for the accommodatio. of the 
sexes any more than churches. There is no sex in 
learning more than in religion. It is no more proper 
for man to determine this question for woman than it 
would be for woman to determineit forman. Science 
should be free to all.....I doubt not that before the 
nineteenth century shall close, all the best universities 


in, Europe and Anjerica will educate both men and | 


women.” 


Buffalo proposes to have a public park. The ground 
which will be devoted to this purpose possesses un- 
usual! natural advantages. Trees are already growing 
upon it, a creek flows through it, and at least two 
mineral-springs contribute value to the proposed site 
of the park. 

The Metropolitan Tabernacle in London, where Mr. 
Spurgeon preaches, is a large and rather elegant edi- 
tice, with a portico and six massive Doric columns in 
front. The house seats five or six thousand, though, 
including those who stand, the audience usuaily is 
not less than seven thousand. Two deep galleries.go 
all around theinterior. A semi-circular platform, pro- 
jected from the front of the lower gallery, is occupied 
by the speaker, who simply has before him a smail 
and hymn-book. 


ent epiglottis!. 
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* LADY, 'THORN.”—{ PHOTOGRAPHED BY SCHREIBER AND Son, 818 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | “ 
FOUR FAMOUS TROTTERS her dam was Old Abdallah. Her best time in | admitted to have the best trotting movement ever | ter at the Fashion against Ethan Allen and his 
; . a F ; a one-mile heat has been 2 minutes 194 sec- | witnessed on the course. ' running mate...... 
_ WE give on this and the next page four illus- | onds. The three trotters first mentioned contested the | - ‘‘ First Heat.—American Girl had the pole, and 
trations representing some of the most famous ‘*'The American Girl,” owned by Wititam | course at Prospect Park Fair Grounds, Long Isl- | Lady Thorn was second in position. After sev- 
trotters that have recently distinguished them- | Lovet, was sired by Cassius M. Clay, Jun. ; | and, September 28. The following account of | eral efforts, in one or two of which Goldsmith 
selver on the American turf. dam’s pedigree unknown. Her best time in a | this affair was given in Wilkes’s Spirit of the | Maid broke near the score, they got the word, 
**Lady Thorne” is owned by James D. | one-mile heat has been 2 minutes 19 seconds. .j| Times for September 4- American Girl having a trifle the best of it. On 


M‘Mawnw and Weycu; her sire was Mambrino ‘*The Mountain Boy,” owned by Commodore great trot on Saturday last, between | the turn American fairl led a length, and Lady 
Chief; herdam, Gano. Her best time in a one- | VANDERBILT, was sired by Major Winfield; dam | three of the best mares that ever came together | Thorn was second. At the quarter, in 364s., 
mile heat has been 2 minutes 19} seconds. unknown. His best time in a one-mile heat has | on the turf, was one of the finest ever witnessed | Lady Thorn was at the girths of American Girl, 

** Goldsmith Maid,’ owned by JackMAN and | been 2 minutes 21 seconds. He is said to lack | any where, and the fastest that was ever seen on | and Goldsmith Maid two lengths behind. The 
Dope, was sired:by Epsatu’s Hambletonian; | wind, and not to be good for a long heat, but is | the Island, if we except the three heats of Dex- | wind was now behind them, and they squared 
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‘GOLDSMITH By SCHREIBER AND Son, PHILADELPHIA: ] 
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| ‘“THE AMERICAN GIRL.”—[PHoTOGRAPHED BY SCHREIBER AND Sow. ] 
y away fast and free. Half-way along between the | The pace was strong and the interest intense. ** Second Heat.—A strong friend of the old | old mare moved like clock-work, never expend- 

quarter and the half mile Goldsmith Maid broke. | The two big mares swung around the last turn | mare’s and of Dan Prirer’s carried the news | ed an ounce of exértion that was not required, 

The others kept up at the rate, and at the half ‘| close together, and came on in a whirl of dust. | over to his bedside, whereupon he said, ‘The | and never seemed to pull & pound. At the start | 
mile American Girl and the Lady were head and ‘ In the straight bit Danixzs laid on the whip, but | track is smooth and hard; she’s fit ¢o trot for | American Girl had a trifle the worst of it.’ On 
head. Time, 1m. 9§$s. ; the second quarter hav- | it was no go, and the long, low stroke of the | a man’s life, and they won't beat her!’ -So | the turn Thorn led a length, and Goldsmith Maid 
ing been trotted in 334s. On the lower turn the | Lady cut the Girl down, although she had thie | thought the public, for she was made the favor- | was two before American Girl. There was a 
old mare showed a trifle in the lead. Goldsthith | inside, and beat her by a neck, in 2m. 20%s. | ite at two to one against the field. Six times | break on the part of the Maid, and she took a 
‘Maid: broke again. At the three-quarter pole | Goldsmith Maid was two lengths behind them, | they scored before they got the word, American little gallop. At the quarter in 36s. she was at : 
Lady Thorn led American Girl only a neck. | and her backers began to look blue. Girl having become somewhat unsteady. The . Lady Thorn’s haunches, and American Girl was — 
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three lengths behind. Again it was hot work in 


the second quarter, and the fine old mare again | 
_ ity of the metal contained in the piece—to coun- 


trotted it in 834s. -Petore they reached the half- 
mile pole she and Goldsmith Maid were neck and 
neck, bat at)the vole the Lady led half a length 
—time, Im. {!$s.—American Girl five lengths be- 
hind. The work was still very strong and close 
between Thorn and Goldsmith Maid. 


The lat- | 


ter nearly overhauled the old mare, but again the | 


long, steady stroke got her into difficulty, and 
earried her to a break. Still she came again, 
and at the three-quarter pole-the Lady led but 
aneck. But now the strong, staying power of 
old Thorn bezan to tell a tale. Goldsmith Maid 
broke again at the head of the short home- 
stretch, and the Lady won it by six lengths. 
American Girl was six lengths behind the Maid. 
Time, 2m. 204s. When Mr. M*Manwn and the 
old mare passed by the stend they were saluted 
with much clapping ef hands and cheering. 

** Third He at.—Anv odds on Thorn, and no 
takers. At/the start American Girl led a trifle, 
and Lady Thorn went on second. Dosere-tried 
to snatch the pole from behind; but ‘‘Jeems” 
knew just about where a sulky could go and 
where it couldn’t. On the turn the old mare 
took a-slight lead, and ‘at the quarter in 36s. she 
and Ameri¢an Girl were neck and neck, and 
(joldsmith Maid a length behind. ‘The pace 
was very ‘hot again in the second quarter. It 
was trotted in 334s... and American Girl led a 
length at the half-mile in Im. 94s., and Gold- 
smith Maidja length behind Thorn. ‘The latter 
took the leed upon the turn; but the race was so 
close that they were as near together, all three, 
as might be; at the three-quarter pole. Amer- 
ican Girl now meade a skip, and the long, steady 
stroke of the old mare began to mow them down. 
She lasted the longest, as before, and coming clean 
away from them at last, won it by four lengths 
in 2m. 24s. Donir saved a little for a last 
effort. and beat American Girl two lengths for 
the second. place.” 

SUMMARY. 

Prospect Park Fair Grovcnps, L. L, Au- 
gust J8.—Purse to the first. 
=1090 to the second, and $500 to the third 


horse. 


James M‘Mann's b m Lady Thorn.... 1 1 
Doble’: b m Goldsmith Maid. 
Ben Daniel's bm American Girl ..... 23 8 


Time, 2.2035—2.203g —2.204. 


NEW YORK GOLD MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 


From 10 a.m. TO 3 P.M., Sept. 24, 1869. 


150 133 
10.05 150, 135 
10.05... 1) 32.35... 136 
135 
135 
11.00,:.....:. 1558 135 
(1554, 136 
< 155 135 
135 
1.19 160 135 
‘ 1343z 
160k 2.00 135 
11.25 160 134 
134 
11.35 161 1333¢ 
11.36 133 | 
1 62s 1: 
t 1m » 14 1334 
159 eee 133 
11.52 160 13334 
i6 13344 
11.58 160 2.16....... 13314 
12314 
160 2.31 § 133 
140 133 
140 . 13434 
o4~ 13473 
12.20. 4135 1333; 
134 1333, 
CLOSED 
COMMERCE. 


(‘OMMERCE in its general sense means no more 
than a reciprocal communication, intercourse, or 
correspondence between man and man; but usu-. 
ally it is restricted to mercantile negotiations 
between individuals or companies of different na- 
tions. 

Trade, properly speaking, is that traffie which 
is limited to one particular county or town, but 
in familiar — it is frequently used as 


synonymous with commerce; as the West India 


trade, the African trade, etc. 

rade began when men, becoming civilized, 
assoviated in large communities, and it was found 
necessary tor each individual to follow but one 
employrnent—and the superfluity of the produce 


of his labor he exchanged for that of his neigh- 
bor: this was calbed barter. 

But it was soon found inconvenient, because it 
frejnently happened that one person wanted the 
commodity of another, without having any taing 
to give in return that could render exchange de- 
sirable. 

This inconvenience wds remedied by taking 
the precious metals. gold. and silver, in exchange 
for every kindof commodity that could adminis- 
ter to’the real or imaginary wants of mankind. 

They were made the medium of exchange at 
first by weight; but, as weighing them afforded 
no security against the debasemeut of their qual- 


ity, they were coined into money, bearing a par- 
ticular stamp, significant of the weight and qual- 


terfeit which has always been considered a capi- 
tal offense. 

In the course of time, as the wants of men in- 
creased with the retinement of their manners, 
they found the produce of a single country insuf- 
ficient to supply them; they therefore explored 


_ distant regions, bringing home such produce as 
they could not find in their native land, and ex- 


porting in return their own superfiuities. Such 
is the origin of commerce. 

Trade and commerce may be, with propriety, 
considered as synonymous; according tc present 
usage the latter may be called foreign, the for- 
mer domestic commerce. | 

So great is the advantage arising from an ear- 
ly attainment of commercial knowledge that 
thousands, who have taken pains to acquire it, 
have risen to opulence, and many have in conse- 
quence discharged some of the highest offices in 
the state. 

The ‘Egyptians were the people who first ex- 
tended their commerce to foreign lands, by the 
encouragement they gave to navigation. ‘They 
were a luxurious but prudent people ; for while 
they indulged themselves in the costly prodac- 
tions of the East, their industry enabled them to 
export so many of their own as amply to repay 
the balance greatly in their favor. , 

What rendered Egypt peculiarly favorable to 
commerce was the enterprising spirit of its in- 
habitants, and subordinate to this was the level 
nature of the country, which afforded a facility 
of making numerous canals, thus rendering in- 
ternal intercourse easy. 

When every other advantage is equal, com- 
merce will flourish most in those countries that 
exercise the most sagacity and enterprise in fa- 
cilituting it. 

The Pheenicians next, possessing only a nar- 
row slip of land on the coast of Asia, raised them- 
selves by their extensive commercial transactions 
to a high consideration among nations; they are 
said to be the first people who reduced the com- 
mercial art to a fixed system. | 

After the destruction of Tyre, the capital of 
Pheenicia, by Alexander the Great, Carthage be- 
came the chief seat of commerce; and so suc- 
cessful did it prove, that in a comparatively short 
period that famous city contained no less than 
700,000 inhabitants; and above three hundred 


| cities of Africa were dependent on her, and she 


had colonies in Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia. 

After the destruction of Carthage, the city of 
Rome became mistress of the profitable trade of 
the East Indies. This, however, introduced a 
refined luxury and elegance, which, while it 
brought the fine arts to the highest degree of 
perfectfon, was carried to such an excess, as 
finally to cause the destruction, not only of com- 
merce, but of the state itself. 

We derive from the Romans the insurance or 
assurance of ships and merchandise from losses 
at sea. This has been adopted and considerably 
improved by modern nations. 

The city of Bruges next, in the Austrian 
Netherlands, became from its situation the em- 
porium of Europe; but the riches acquired by 
the inhabitants rendered them idle, inattentive, 
and negligeut. They became proud, and despised 
that commerce which had been the chief source 
of their opulence. In a short time they felt the 
ill effects of their folly, and Bruges declined as 
rapidly as it rose. 

Antwerp next bécame a celebrated trading city, 
and its inhabitants possessing those qualities so 
deficient in the former city a permanent state of 
prosperity might reasonably have been expected. 
But that tyrannical bigot, Philip IL. of Spain, 
commencing a religious persecution in the Neth- 
erlands, and introducing the hated inquisition, 
thousands of artists, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants took refuge in foreign countries, and thus 
the sun of Antwerp’s prosperity set in darkness. 

An example of the intimate connection there 
is between civil liberty and commercial freedom 
and national prosperity; without the former, the 
latter can .not reasonably be expected. 

England being at that time governed by a 
princess (Queen Elizabeth), who powerfully sup- 
ported heretical opinion, great numbers of these 
refugees settled in her dominions; there they 
prospered highly, and laid the foundation of that 
commercial greatness which England has since 
attained, in spite of Government attempts to ex- 
ploit industry for the benefit of nations. 

The commerce of most of the ancient nations 
Was principally that of fruits, salt, skins, rice, 
sugar, cassia, balm, perfume, spices, precious 
metals, precious stones, and flax and wool. But 
compared with the present day commerce in an- 
cient days was smiill, for so late as the year 1612, 
the exports from England to all the world amount- 
ed to only £2,090,640. 
after she had founded colonies in America. In 
1866 English exports were declared to be of the 
value of £188,917,536, and the imports in pro- 
portion. True, they have fallen something since, 
on account of the general depression of the last* 
two years. 

_ We may well pause a moment to inquire where. 
are the nations whence commerce flourished of 
old? Where is ancient Alexandria, Carthage, 
Imperial Rome, Venice, Pisa, Genoa? Where 
are the confederated maritime cities—the Hanse 
Towns, once the mistresses of commerce? Where 
are the discoverers of the passage to India by the 
Cape, and the first settlers in America, the Por- 
tuguese, Spaniards, and the Dutch?. Alas! their 
spirit, prosperity, and glory departed to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and there it yet remains. And the 
English Brights, Goldwin Smiths, and Macaulays, 
declare that the United States will yet become the 
grower, manufacturer, and carrier of the world, 
and that while .the English are only distributors 
of the treasures of others, America will be the 
distributor of her ownd 


And this was some time | 


COAL IN INDIA. - 


Tue great want in India has been coal. For 
some years past it-has been found in some parts 
of Bengal and the Central provinces, but with 
very little effect compared with the demand for 
the mineral; and even the local railways, when 
English coal is scarce, have to be fed with wood, 
to the danger of the trains and their contents, 
whieh have suffered severely at times through 
accidents by fire. But a new discovery has been 
made in this direction, promising most important 
results. An extensive field of useful coal has, 
we are informed, been found in the sandstone dis- 
tricts of Chanda, in the Central provinces, the chief 
town of which is about eighty miles from Nag- 
pore. ‘The discovery is due to Mr. Lucie Smith, 
the deputy commissioner of the district, who fol- 
lowed up the trace from a slaty coal picked out 
of the bed of the Wurdah, and the search has 
been continued, it appears, by various scientific 
gentlemen ever since 1865. Conclusions have 
been arrived at with great caution ; but at length 
a report has been made to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of so encouraging a character as to warrant 
more active and extended operations. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRATED HorsEs.— 
We have excellent instantaneous : photographs 
of Lady Thorn, Dexter and Lady Thorn group- 
ed, Mountain Boy, Confidence, Bradly, and Geo. 
Palmer. Sent by mail on receipt of twenty- 
five cents each, or six for one dollar. 

KWOOD, 889 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS? 


O remove MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 
TAN from the face, use PERRY’S MOTH AND 


FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. 


Prrey, 49 Bond St., N. Y. Id by all Druggists. 
N°’ READY —OCTOBER NUMBER 


OF 


HITCHCOCK’S 


New Monthly Magazine. 


CONTENTS: 
MADAME MALIBRAN. Portrait and Biography. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. Portrait and Biography. 
MARRIAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. Editorial. 
ART NOTES. 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 
MUSICAL NOTES. 
POETRY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

MUSIC. | 

THE STARRY FLAG. For Voice and Piano. 
MY SOUL TO GOD, MY HEART TO THEE. Do. 
KISS WALTZ. Piano. 
KIT FLANAGAN'S FAIRY. Voice and Piano. 


Specimen copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 25 
cents each. Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers.. 

Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 

7 Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 
Write for Terms. 


S# Agents wanted every where. 
PATENT STEM-WINDING 
WATCHES. 


Corn -Sirver Huntine Cases, $31; Extra Fine, $38. 
SOLID GOLD 

Hunting-Case Full-Jeweled Lever Watches, $45, $48; 

Extra, $52. 

Ladies’ Size, $36; Extra, $40; Enameled, $46. 
COIN - SILVER 

Huntine Cases, $14; Extra Quality, $16. 

AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, | 
Every variety. Larest, Prices. 


‘And Watches of every description, in fine Gold and 
Silver Cases, at Importers’ Rates. 


Goods sent by Express, to be d for only after 
they have been received, Diadeel and accepted. 


S. H. MOORE & Cco., Importers, 
Nos, 52 & 54 John St., N. W. 


Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent free. 


EW INDISPENSABLE HAND - BOOK. 

HOW TO WRITE, | HOW TO BEHA 

HOW TO TALK, 
In one handsome volume of 600 pages. Sent by first 


post for $2 25. 
Also, Just Published : 

WEDLOCK; or, Tue Riest RELATIONS OF THE 
Sexes: $150, or$2. HOW TO READ CHARACTER, 
a Self-Examiner, with 170 Illustrations: $1 in paper; 
in muslin, $12% ORATORY, with a Chairman’s Guide: 
$150. THE NEW ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY for 
1870: only 25 cents. All works on Short-Hand‘and on 
the Natural Sciences. Agents wanted. 

Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


FURNITURE. 


We invite buyers to visit our extensive warerooms 
and examine our large stock of Suites for Parlors, 
Chambers, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, &c. Manufac- 
tured under our supervision, from the best materials, 
and warranted in every particular. 

With unegnaled facilities and a ripe experience in 
manufacturing, we are conscious that we do not prom- 
ise too much when we say to buyers that, taking qual- 
ity into consideration, we can not be beaten in prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers and Dealers, 
75 and 77 Spring Street, corner Crosby. 


ANTED, live men, who can give security for 

goods received, to distribute of 
** Wonder of the World” among families, and collect 
the same. Address J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TT. ROY FEMALE SEMINAR Y.—This In- 
stitution offers the accumulated advantages of 

over 50 years’ successful SENT For circulars, 

apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 


LEAVES, enlarged and improved. 
The best, the most popular, and the cheapest 
Magazine published. It will be sent from now to the 
end of 1870 for 50 cents. Send in your subscriptions 
without delay. 

O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


Rhode Island, and Geo. Wil 


L 


VE, 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS. « 


‘ will find on each wrapper the 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
- NEW YORK. 


The next Academical Year will begin on the Isr 
Monpay (4th) of October. The students of the Col- 
lege will attend for matriculation on that day at 


935 A.M. 

Candidates for the Fresuman Class will prerent 
themselves for examination on Friday, Oct. ist, and 
Saturday, Oct. 2d, at 10 A.M. 

Applicants for admission to advanced classes, and 
those requi to be re-examined, will present them- 
selves on Saturday, Oct. 2d, at the same hour. 

For Catalogues and farther information, apply to 
Rev. Dz. B ARD, President, or to 

HENRY DRISLER,, 
- Senior Prefessor and Acting as President. 


New Trotting Prints. 


“SCORING — COMING UP FOR THE WORD.” 
Little Fred, Needle Gun, Jessie Wales, Belle Brook- 
lyn, Lady itman, and Old Put, in their great trot 
over the Prospect Park Course, May 29, 1869. Size, 
25x33 inches. Price, $3. ; 


“THE 


BRUSH ON THE HOMESTRETCH.” 
American Girl, Goldsmith ong Lucy, Bashaw Jr., 
es, in their _— trot for 
purse, Prospect Park Fair Ground, May 29, 1869. 

ize, 25x33 inches. Price, $3. 


“WON BY A NECK.” Lady Thorn, American 
Girl, and Goldsmith Maid trotting their great race on 
the Prospect Park Fair Grounds, August, 1869, Lady 
Thorn winning in three heats, in 2:2034, 2:203¢, 2:20. 


Size, 25x33 inches. ‘Price, 


“GOING TO THE TROT.” Size, 26x35 inches. 
Price, $4. Showing the “trotting —_ ” going down 
to the track; passing Jno. I. Snedker’s. 


a ne THE TROT.” Size, 26 x 35 
inches. Price\$4. A capital picture, representing 
the “sports” on the way home. 


“TROTTING CRACKS AT THE FORGE.” Size, 
20x35 inches. Price, $4: A busy scene at a black- 
smith-shop. Lady Thorne and Gray Eagle occupying 
the foreground, while Mountain Boy is led in by a 
groom. 


“A STOPPING-PLACE ON THE ROAD.” Size, 
25x36 inches. Price, $4. Scene under the shed at 
one of the well-known haunts of the habitues of Hi r- 
lem Lane, on a summer afternoon. 


“TROTTING CRACKS AT HOME.” Size, 26x 36 
inches. Price, $4. The interivr of a model stab e. 
The horses in the foreground are the famous Aubu ‘np | 
Horse, Peerless, and Dexter. 7 


wg d of the prints will be carefully enveloped, aid 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Please 
ou saw this advertisement in Harpei’s 
ddress CURRIER & IVES, Publishers, 
152 Nassau St., New York. 


GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 


NO. 8 CHURCH STREET, 


P.O. Box 5506. a New York City. 

An organization of capitalists for the purpose of 
importing Teas and distributing them to Merchants 
throughont the country at Importers’ prices. Estab- 
lished 1869. Send for Price-List. 


state that 
Weekly. 


YLER WATER WHEELS.— Over 3000 


in operation. Address the manufacturers, Sulliran 
Machine Co., Claremont, N. H., for reduced price-list. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1870, 


Harper's MaGazinz, On@ Year...... 00 
Harper's WEEKLY, One WYear...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Harper's WEEKLY, and Harrenr’s 
Baza, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $700. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnr, WFEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever; Club of Five 
Sunsorrners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazrne 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wreek.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


postage. 
The Volumes of the Macaztnr commence with the 


Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexz.y &nd Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it wi!! be — 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, WerExty, or Bazar 
umber with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 

to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazrnz, the Werxtry, or the 
Bazaz, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. © 


ee A New Story by WILKIE COLLINS (Author 
of ** The Woman in White,” No Name," Armadale,” 
and “* The Moonstone) will be commenced in Harrer’s 
Weerrty early in November. New subscribers will be 
Surnished with the Wexrxiy from the commencement 
of this story to the end of 1870 for $4 00. 


Treas ror Apvertistnec Periopicats. 
arper’s Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125, Seerter Page, $70—each insertion; or, fer a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha ’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outeide Page, $2 00 per Line—each ingertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display. 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address . HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feanxiix Square, New_York. 
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aN | tive, for Constipation, Indigestion, Headache, and 
ri. : | Liver Complaint. By universal accord they are the 
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NOW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


Tur Propre’s Favorite JourNAL. 


The Most Interesting Stories 
are always to be found in the : 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


At present there are 


SIX GREAT STORIES 


running through its columns; and at least 
One Story is Begun every Month. 


New subscribers are thus sure of having the com- 
mencement of a new continued story, no matter when 
they subscribe for the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each number of the NEW YORK WEEKLY con- 
tains several Beautiful Dlustrations, Double the 
Amount of Reading-Matter of any paper of its elass, 
and the Sketches, Short Stories, Poems, &c., are by 
the ablest writers of America and Europe. The 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


does not confine its usefulness to amusement, but 
publishes a great quantity of really Instructive Mat- 
ter, in the most condensed form. The 


N.Y. Weekly Departments 


have attained a high reputation from their brevity, 
excellence, and correctness. 
Tue PieasantT ParaGrarnus are made up of the 
concentrated wit and humor of many minds. 
Tue Know.eper Box is confined to useful infor- 


“mation on all manner of subjects. 


Tue News Items give in the fewest words the most 
notable doings all over the werld. 

Tue Gossip with CorRESPONDENTS contains an- 
sewers to inquirers upon all imaginable subjects. 


AN UNRIVALED LITERARY PAPER 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each issue contains from EIGHT to TEN STORIES 
and SKETCHES, and HALF A DOZEN POEMS, in 
ADDITION to the SIX SERIAL STORIES and the 
VARIED DEPARTMENTS, 


The Terms to Subscribers: 


One Year—Single copy...:......3.....Three Dollars. 
copies ($2 50 each)...... Ten Dollars. 


Those sending $20 for a club of Eight, all sent at 
one time, will be entitled to a copy rrer. Getters-up 
of clubs can afierward add single copies at $2 50 each. 

STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 
No. 55 Fulton St., N. Y. 


FRENCH CLOCKS, 


FANCY GOODS, 


Opera Glasses, 


FINE WATCHES AND 


PARIS AND VIENNA 
NOVELTIES, 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Alex. M. Hays & Co., 
No. 23 Maiden Lane, New York, 


The above goods comprise one of the largest va- 
rieties to be found in the city, and are offered at 
Low Prices. 


Sign of Gold Telegraph. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


The Improved Aluminium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
titic men, and has not only 
called forth the ealogiums of 
the press in consequence ot its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 

es The movements are well fin- 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as all these goods are 
manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time-keepers. 
Prior From $16 To $22. 
* Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 
‘Goods sent by Express, C.O. D.. with charges. ~ 
Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


Bloomington Nursery. 
500 Acres. 18th Year. 10 Green-Houses. 


Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, immense and 
reliable assortment, very low for cash. 

_ Apples—including most magnificent stock of year- 
lings; also hardy Northern sorts, such as Duchess, 
Oldenburg, Hislop, Transcendent, and other Crab Ap- 
ples—1, 2, and 3 year. 

Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Qui nees, Grapes, 
Forest and Evercreen Trees, Nursery Stocks, Osage Or- 
anoe Hedge Plants, Rosea, own roots: Tulips, Hyacintha, 
Narrisaus, Iris, Squills, Lilies, Speciosum, Auratum, &c. 

Also superior colored plates of Fruits and Flowers. 

Send 10 cents for Catalogues. 


| F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, McLean Co., Tl. 


[THE MYSTERIOUS PUZZLE. A Great 
Senention. Sent for 10 cente, 


WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., N. ¥. Box 1338. 
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The $15 Watches, in app 


ish, at $20, are not surp by $200 gold watches. 


to gold. Every watch fully warranted by certificate. 


CHAINS FROM $2 TO $8. 


all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Ear-Rin 
racelets, Charms, Odd-Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., a 


JEWELRY.—We are mannfacturin 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, 


parance and for time, are _ 


CELEBRATED IMITATION 


Watches and Jewelry. 


THE COLLINS METAL, THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY " 


GENUINE OROIDE. 


ua} s.- old ones costing $150. Those of extra fine fin- 
or 
no imitation of gold can begin to compare with the Collins Metal. 


E, ELEGANCE, FINISH, and DURABILITY, 
Excepting the intrinsic yalue, it is equal 


, Sleeve-But- 
of the latest 


and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 
_ TO CLUBS:—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send the seventh Watch free of charge. 
Goods sent to any part of the United States by express, to be paid for_on delivery. Money need not be 


sent with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from the exprees office. 
all express charges. We employ no agents; orders, therefore, must be sent 


write plainly the name, town, couuty, and state. 


Customers must pay 
rectly to us. In ordering, 


Customers in the city will remember that our ONLY OFFICE 


is No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York.—c. E. COLLINS & CO, 


ALL SUFFERERS 


From Pulmonary Diseases, Nervous Debility, Female 
Weaknesses, or Chronic Disorders of any 
nature, and all whose Vital Forces are 
depressed, rendering necessary @ 


NERVOUS TONIC AND INVIGORATOR, 
SHOULD IMMEDIATELY USE 
WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


THE SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR 
CONSUMPTION! 


ALSO FOR THE CURE OF 
Nervous and General Debility, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Neuralgia, Paralysis, 
Wasting, Scrofula, Loss of Strength, 
Flesh, and Appetite, Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion, Impurities of the 
lood, Female Complaints, 
Chronic Diarrhea, Mala- 
dies of Children, &c. 


PROFESSJONAL TESTIMONY. 


tw “As scrE A REMEDY IN Consumption as 
Quinine is in Intermittent Fever, and as ErFEOTUADL 
A PREVENTIVE as Vaccination in Small :Pox.” — Dr.\ 
Churchill. * * * “It is unequaled in Nervous De-=/ 
bility, and I believe it is the only medicine that will 
cure a pure case of it.”"—Dr. E.V. Stryker, Turin, N.Y. 
* * * “T would say to all who have any tendency to 
Consumption, TAKE THIS REMEDY, and the sooner 
the better.”— W. W. Townsend, M.D., Unionville, Pa. 
Circulars Free: Write for one. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every city. 
town, and village eae ym the United States and 
Canadas. Prices :—$1 and $2 per bottle. Three 
large, or Six small, $5. 

J. WINCHESTER & CO., Proprietors. 

36 John St., New York. 


| LIVINGSTON’S PATENT 


//BRACED WEB SAW.\ 


PATENT GROUND, 


This is acknowledged to be the best saw 
and in more general use than 7 other in 
the United States. For Sale by all first-class 
Hardware Dealers. Made a the 

LIVINGSTON MANUFACTURING CO., 

50 BEEKMAN ST., N.Y 


PUBLISHED: 
THE 


GREAT NATIONAL SONG, 


ENTITLED 


“The Starry Flag.” 


Written by H. Mrirarn, Esq., the Author of “ Wait- 
ang,” ** Viva U America,” &c., &. 

This beautiful gem is arranged for the Piano, and 
every lover of his country should have a copy. Print- 
ed on heavy Music Paper. Price 10 cents. It is also 
contained in the October Number of HITCHCOCK’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE (now Teady). Price, 
25 cents. Mailed free on receipt of price. 

Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 

N. B.—Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 


“WE CAN°’T DO WITHOUT IT.” 
80 SAY THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THEs 


NEW Y RK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 Parx Row, New 


Sweet i8 warranted 
SWE ET equal—dose for dose—to the sul- 
= (bitter) Quinine, with the 
QUININE of ing 
; NGS sweet instead of bitter. 
Svapnia is Opium Purirtep of 
—_— » its sickening and poisonous prop- 
erties. It is the most perfect 
SVAPNIA AnopyneE and Sooruine OPIaTE 
/ yet distovered: 

Sold by drnggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO.; Chemists, New York. 
5O BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 
Harding’s New Illuminated and Illus- 

trated Editions of the 
LIFE OF CHRIST and BUNYAN’S 

PROGRESS... 
The works are now ready for delivery. Address for 
—— of the best-selling Subscription-Books pub- 
ished, 
_ W.W. HARDING, Philadelphia, Publisher of 
Harding's Pictorial Family Bibles. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fall information abont these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-bonks of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c.. 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CoO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


HE MAGIC COMB wil change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
rent by mail for?1. Forssle by Merchonts & Drugcgists 
geucrally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springjield, Mass, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FoR 
STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHS OF 


P.T. BARNUM. 


Written sy Hiusetr. In One Lance Ootavo 
VoLUME—NEARLY 800 Paces—PRINTED IN . 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN, 


33 Elegant Full-Page Engravings. 


It embraces Forty Years’ of his 
Busy Life, as a Merchant, Manager, Banker, Lecturer, 
and Showman, and gives accounts of his Imprison- 
ment, his Failure, his Successful European Tours, and 
important Historical and Personal Reminiscences, re- 
plete with Humor, Anecdotes, and Entertaining Nar- 
rative. 

It contains his celebrated Lecture on the Arr or 
Money Getting, with Rules for Success in Business, 
for which he was offered $5000. We offer extra induce- 
ments to Agents, and pay freight to the West. Send 
for 32-page Circular, with Specimen “Engraving and 
Terms to Agents. J. B, BURR & co., 

Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


REAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS,—Let those who want a first- 
class Lady's Magazine and a first-class Weekly Paper 


‘send at once for a sample copy of 


THE LADY’S FRIEND 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
and see. the unequaled inducements offered. $250 a 
year for Qgch. $4 for both. Four copies for $6, with 
a splendid’ premium engraving. Five copies (and one 
gratis), $8. Sample copies of both will be sent (post- 
paid) for fifteen cents. Address 
DEACON & PETERSON, 


No. 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


USEFUL INFORMATION 
FOR RAILWAY MEN. 


Compiled by W. G. Hamriiton, Engineer. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 570 PP» 32mo. Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Edge, $2 00. . VAN NOSTRAND, 

Publisher, 23 Murray St., and 27 Warren St., N. Y. 
*.* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. cond- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To agents to sell the celebrated Wilson Sewin 
Machines. The best machine inthe worid. Stite 
alike on both sides. First machine on trial. For fur- 
ther particulars, address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Bostop, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


PsrcHomancy, Fascination ; or, Science of the 
Soul, as applied tothe purposes of life. -400 pages, 
Cloth. By Hrersertr Hamitton, B.A. A curious book 
for inquisitive people. It contains complete instruc- 
tions to acquire this wonderful power over men or 
animals. Can be obtained by sending ore stamp 
and address to T. W. EVANS & CO., 

41 South 8th Street, Philadelphia. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN anp BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Offiees 
Send for a circularto LCWE PRES 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


OMETHING NEW.—In musical circles the 
Estey Orgams are the rage. They are the 
most durable and have the finest tone, remarkable for 
their sweetness and power, The Vox Humana and Vor 
Jubilante are the greatest novelties and best inven- 
tions ever introduced. J. ESTEY & : 
Brattleboro, Vt., Sole Manufacturers. 


ANTED— AGENTS —To sell the Ameri- 
can Knitting Machine. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


VINEGAR. Wine, or Sorghum, 


lv hours, without using rae For circulars, address 
. F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


ANTED AGENTS.—$75 to $200 per month, 

every where, male and female, to introduce the 
NEW NOVELTY SEWING MACHINE, A new 
thing, with the latest improvements. Price for Hand 
Machine, $15; with Table and Foot power, $25. Send 
for Circular, with Cut of Machine and terms to Agents. 

dress W. 8S. HILL, Manchester, N. H. 


HANDSOME FULL-GILT Photograph Al- 
bum, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, post- 

aid, for 25 cts. ; 

ree. Address 


5 for $1; $225 per dozen. Circulars 
Cc. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of 330 per week and expenses, or allow a 

large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


15 Rich and Rare: Artieles for 25¢. 


Address Box 470, East Boston, Maes. 


25 A DAY. — 33 new articles for Agente. 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$11 4()—<How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 


sample mailed free. A. J. Fullam, N.Y. 


$15, $20, $80. 
Sco 


. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORE, 
Have just Published: 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, lllustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Bipgraphy, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. * By Benson 
J. Lossine, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
on Wood by Lossing 
rom Original Sketches by the Auth Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large S8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 06. 


UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
losophy: embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas C. 
Urnam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I.: Intellect, Language; Vol. H.: Sensibilitie 

Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume. 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
GREENWOopD, the “ Amateur Casual,” Author of ‘The 
True History ofa Little Ragamuffin,” “‘ Reuben Dav- 
idger,” “Wild Sports of the World,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. % 

FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With Portrait of 
George Peabody and 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 

SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. 
GouLp Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SANDS’S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The 
Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By NatHanixeL 
Sanps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the —— of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with thuch Valn- 


ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. ~ 
By Rosert B. With Characteristic 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


‘A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 


with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By Fran- 
cis A. Maron, Professor of the English Language 
and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, 
Author of ‘‘ Method of Philological Study of the En- 
— Language,” ‘‘Comparative Grammar of the 

nglo-Saxon Language,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
‘Northwestern University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


By Epwakxp | 


able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- * 


& Barritt, chiefly . : 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Eand of the * - 


Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russe, Author of “ Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” ‘‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genito 
$3 — With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine -Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red aud White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By 
J. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. - 


> 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 
Library Edition. 


ADAM BEDE. 12mo, Morocce Cloth, 75 cents. 


MILL ON THE FLOSS. 12mo,-Morocco Cloth, 
75 cents. 


FELIX HOLT. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents. 
To be followed by Geo. Eliot's other Notels. 


IN SILK ATTIRE. By WittraM Brack, Author of 
**Love or Marriage?” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FOUND DEAD. By the Author of ‘‘ Carlyon’s Year,” 
**One of the Family,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Harper’s Milustrated 


COUNTESS GISELA. By E. Marnirr. ‘Translated 


by A. Nahmer. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 0 cents. 


FALSE COLORS. By Annrz Tuomas. 8vo0, Paper, 
. 50 cents. 


HETTY. By Heney Krvestey. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel pf Americkn 


Society. 8vo, Paper, $1 


CORD AND CREESE. By the Anthor of ‘The 
Dodge Club.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author’s 
own IIkstrations. ~ 

VANITY FAIR.. 32'Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 

THE- VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations, S8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 


Author and 64 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, © 


HENRY ESMOND any LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50-cents. 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


IT 1S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. §8vo, Pa- 
per. 55 cents, | 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. ' 


FOUL PLAY. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
WHITE LIES. &8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
ta7~ To be followed by Charles Reade’s other Novels. 


Harrer & Broriers will send anywnf the above 


books by mail, postaae free, to any part of the United 


States, on receipt of the price. 
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